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Corolla. 

When the management wants economy. 

And the staff wants style. 



There's a new Corolla that’s right for your business. Five 
completely new models featuring 4 body styles and two super-economy 
engines. You get space with style. Performance with remarkable 
economy. Superior handling with uncompromising reliability. . 

You get the fleet car you've been looking for. 

And there's the right and responsible choice to suit your kind of 
business: 


Also available, for very special staff, the Corolla SE Uftback 
with 1600cc 2TB engine. ; .•/ 

The Corolla range-the worlds most wanted car. 

No. 1 for business-No. 1 in the world. 


Corolla DX Sedan-manual and automatic 
Corolla DX Station Wagon . 

, Corolla DX Uftback 
Corolla 2-door Delivery Van. 

All feature Toyota's new 4Kserles 1300ccename whirh 
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Opec price hike threatens 
oil companies’ liquidity 


IF Opcc ministers substantial¬ 
ly raise the price of oil next 
month. New Zealand oil com¬ 
panies could face bankruptcy. 

With falling pump sales and 
full storage tanks, the four 
wholesalers-Shell, BP,Caltcx 
and Mobil — are heavily in 
debt. 

One industry source said: “If 
there is a major escalation in 
Opec prices again it will be 
impossible for the industry to 
finance the higher priced 
stocks." 

The problem is profits. 
Contrary to public belief, the 
oil companies are not making 
big profits in New Zealand, as 
far as they can be gucstiinatcd. 

At all stages in the importing, 
refining, wholesaling and re¬ 
tailing of petrol and associated 
products, prices and profits arc 
strictly controlled. 

The Government recently 
increased the companies’ profit 
margin on wholesaling assets 
from 11.5 percent to 13 per cent 
before interest charges. Thai, 
the companies claim, did little 
more than meet the interest 
charges on the increase in 
stocks during 1979. 

Shell managing-director 
David Tudhope was recently 
quoted as saying that the com¬ 
panies were paying up to 19.5 
per cent interest on stocks, 
although the rate has eased re¬ 
cently. 

The problem has been ex¬ 
acerbated since Opec countries 
flexed their oil muscles and 
nationalised their own re¬ 
sources, imposing higher prices 
and taxes on the black gold. 

With their upstream profits 
eroded the oil companies are 


now seeking higher returns 
from the distribution and re¬ 
tailing of petrol. 

In New Zealand price and 
profit control dates hack to the 
days when the companies were 
more interested in sales and 
market share by gallons than 
profits. Profits then came from 
owning oil wells. 

Inflation, constantly fuelled 
by and fuelling higher oil prices 
accompanied by high interest 
rates, is making the imposition 
of controls uncomfortable. 

The companies make large 
stockholding profits from Opec 
price increases. In less res¬ 
tricted economies, such as Bri¬ 
tain, Opec price rises are 
quickly translated into higher 
pump prices producing sub¬ 
stantial windfall profits. 

An industry source said this 
enublcd the companies to fin¬ 
ance the higher priced stocks 
from internal sources or bv 
giving them □ greater ability to 
borrow. But the motorist pays. 

In Britain, petrol costs about 
$3 a gallon (66c a litre, com¬ 
pared with the domestic price 
of 54c). 

But the British motorist, 
fortunate enough to be passing 
through Birmingham, Man¬ 
chester or other cities where 
petrol pump competition is 
fierce, can often get substantial 
discounts. 

In 1976 a Commission of 
Inquiry into the distribution of 
motor spirit and ancillary 
products recommended that 
the wholesaling margin on pe¬ 
trol be raised from 11.5 per cent 
to 14.25 per cent and be ad¬ 
justed to st8y wirhin a range of 
13 to 15 percent 


Hotel deal opposed 


by Gordon McLauchlan 
OPPOSITION is mounting to 
the 400-room, $30 million 
Sheraton Hotel deal being 
negotiated in Auckland by ac¬ 
commodation entrepreneur 
Rob Tennerit, the Develop¬ 
ment Finance Corporation and 
Air New Zealand. 

Sources in the private sector 
of the accommodation industry 
claim the Government is using 
the DFCand Air New Zealand 
to disguise the fact that-public 
money would be used to build a 
hotel which would compete 
with private commercial ope¬ 
rators on a declining market. 

Private-sector hoteliers say 
they have no objection to 
competition from any new ho¬ 
tel that is built on a commercial 
basis, facing the-same kind of 
problems and cqs.ts as those 
who have put up the equity for 
other major properties.'/. 

The hoteliers say Govern¬ 
ment pressure is'being applied . 
to ensure that the DFQ sup¬ 
ports aprtposal.lt.njigW not 

otherwise approvtfand that Ait • 

New Z$a|and is ibelpg. ii*ftR, 
inject low-cost 1 Government’ 


money into the project. The 
Government’s role should be to 
support industry development 
generally and not to pump 
mopey into individual projects 
competing with private opera¬ 
tors. 

The proposed location of the 
hotel - on a site bordering 
Symonds Street and Karan- 
gahape Road - has also been 
criticised. It is felt that if the 
Sheraton was built there it 
would discourage for many’ 
years other developments; on 
better sites. 

There, has been some sug¬ 
gestion concerning the invol¬ 
vement of Tennent in a major 
project involving, public mon¬ 
ey. He was disbarred as a lawyer 
in '1969. Since then 1 : he ; has 
developed the Devon Motor 
Lodge in New Plymouth into 
ope of the major accommoda¬ 
tion,operations in Taranaki, ; 

It is understood the DEC has 
been negotiating To buy out 
Tennent’s inttiraat ip: the 
project EarliM 1 ,' an :■«£$»?; 

V>' .; j Conti nUed. Ofi :Pafl6 $\ 




David Tudhope ... 19.5 por cent 
interest on slocks 

l'mil this year, the Govern¬ 
ment ha* ignored those 
recommendations. 

Energy Minister Hill Birclt 
told NUK that there were other 
factors to consider. Until 1078 
the Government maintained a 
surplus in the oil wholesaling 
pool account for the purchase ul 
oil, once it had passed through 
the Alarsden Point refinery, or 
when imported in refined form. 


The companies had been al¬ 
lowed to use the surplus to 
finance stocks, he said. 

The Government now in¬ 
tends to increase the surplus 10 
$25 million. 

Although the Govern men 1 
and the companies like to treat 
New Zealand us an individual 
market, Birch said it had to he 
recognised that the four 
wholesalers were backed by the 
huge resources of parent com¬ 
panies (which have recently 
reported enormous profits). 

Stocks of refined products, 
principally petrol, make up 85 
per cent of the companies' 
wholesaling assets for the pur¬ 
poses of working out profits. 
On those stocks, hv the 
Government approved for¬ 
mula, the companies can make a 
13 per cent profit. But when 
interest i.ties fur nun lal bor¬ 
rowers are several pc coinage 
points in excess of that return, 
stockholding returns v \ cl l ee 
live loss. 

Lost year oil company 
wholesale stocks are under¬ 
stood to have increased by $160 


By volume the port petrol 
stocks increased by 35 per cent 
as measured hy the Ministry of 
Energy, while pump sales, 
recorded by the National Roads 
Hoard, dropped 5 per ccm. 

The combinations are bad 
news for the coin panics. Birch 
pointed out that not one h.is yet 
threatened in pull util should 
further margin increases not be 
granted. 

The mi nil. linn in staving can 
hardly be Maui gas. The 
Government's relucluncc to 
bum gas to generate electricity 
lias slowed down the Maui gas 
extractinu rate and, more im¬ 
portantly, the condensate on 
which the partner., Shell 111' 
Todd, expected to make the 
greatest profits on theirshareof 
an investment already in excess 
of $575 million. 


These companies have at least one thing In 
common ... their commitment to succeed through 

professional management 

IN NEW ZEALAND: Alex Harvey Industries — Fletcher Industries — 
Fletcher Timber — General Finance — Hoechst NZ — Lane Walker 
Rudkin — Me Alpine Prestcold — Mauri Brothers & Thomson — NZ 
Aluminium Smelters — NZ Forest Products — New Zealand Industrial 
Gases — Wilkinson Match. 

AND INTERNATIONALLY: Ansett Transport Industries — British Steel 
Corporation — Bank of America — Bell Telephone — Dunlop South 
Africa — National Capital Development Commission Australia — San 
Miguel Corporation — Seattle First National Bank — Target Australia 
— United Kingdom Ministry of Defence. 

Managers from this small sample of client companies are among over 
70,000 others around the world who have learned the language, principles, 
techniques and practices of management through the 

Allen Professional Management programmes. 

That's why Il's no accident that these companies and many Ilka them 
know they win reach their objectives... and they dol 

We’re proud of our contribution to our orients'successes...and 
trie success of New Zealand; 

Ask us about the IN-HOUSE Allen Management Performance Survey ... Executive 
Briefing... Planning 81 Control Workshops ... Management Action Programme... 
Supervisory Programme — or the Public Seminars, consistently well attended for over 
fifteen years. 

Now, as never before, New Zealand needs to creels professional managers. . 

Our clients are well on the way , 

To LOUIS A. ALLEN ASSOCIATES’ NEW ZEALAND AGENT: 

Avid Learning Processes Limited^ ... .... ■■■ . __*: 

Durham House, Durham Lene. CPO Box 1209 Auckland. Phone Auckland (p0)371433 

Please aendm Informatfofi about tho Allen Professional Management System.. 

In par1ioular r t wpukf like to know about tha — i . ■*’ 

Allen Management Penormance $urve?: □ Executive Briefing □ 

Planning & Ccritrbl Workshops - '□ : Aatlon Programme • □ 

. SupbrvlBbfyPrograniinie •. ■' □ r ; ,. . PublfoSomln&rs : □ 

Name .... Sv»ll ■>■*!* L....; Title. 

Organisation Address. ■■■,. 
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million while Opec market 
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crude more than doubled in 
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price. 
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But the motorist paid only an 


extra 64.5 per cent as prices 


increased from 31.6 cents a 1 itre 
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The week 


Letter sparks 
controversy 


EAST Coast Bays’ mayor Allan 
McCulloch's resignation from 
the National party blew up into 
a political controversy. The 
party claimed it didn't have a 
hatod in the letter, which was 
written by the branch public 
relations officer. 


POLISH strikers went back to 
work after having all their 
demands approved by 
Government nuking them the 
first independent trade union¬ 
ists in die Soviet bloc. 


ELECTORAL rolls will now 
be revised every' three years and 
the Post Office will be respon¬ 
sible for compiling them. 


THE Government increased 
Auckland Harbour Board tolls 
by 25 per ccnr, effective from 
October 1. 


PROPOSALS to have the 
Christchurch airport runway 
extended were pushed aside by 
the Government. 


SOCIAL Credit's candidate 
for the East Coast Bays' by- 
election, Gary Knapp, was the 
target of another smear 
pamphlet against the League. 
The Labour Party denied any 
involvement with the pamph¬ 
let. 


AIR New Zealand wants to 
renegotiate its agreement with 
Japan Airlines on the air link 
between the two countries 
because disparities have arisen 
in the number of passengers 
each airline carries. Air New 
Zealand has postponed in¬ 
troducing its wider capacity 
DC-1 Os on ihe route and n.s a 
result Japan Airlines has been 
carrying more passengers. 


PAPUA New Guinea troops 
arresced Vanuatu rebel leader 
Jimmy Stevens and about 2000 
of his supporters, putting an 
end to the three-month-long 
armed rebellion. 


PRIME Minister Rob Mul- 
doon embarked on his longest 
and most far-reaching overseas 
trip which will take him to In¬ 
dia, China, North America, 
Bermuda and Mexico over a 
period of six and a half weeks. 


THE Government signed an 
agreement guaranteeing supply 
of electricity to the Fletcher- 
CSR-Alusuisse consortium. 


NATIONAL Party president 
George Chapman warned 
members of his party at the 
Dominion Council against 
complacency while he pointed 
to difficult world conditions 
and only a five seat advantage 
over Labour. 


AIR traffic controllers chasing 
after more lucrative overseas 
job offers are leaving behind 
lower standards here. 


THE Fruitgrowers’ Federa¬ 
tion turned in a record profit of 
$1.14 million for the year. 


Commercial Bank of Aus¬ 
tralia reported a tax-paid 
profit of $A38,222,000 for the 
year to June 30 ($A36,377,OGO 
last year). Final dividends of 
10c for ordinary shares and 40c 
for preference shares arc pay¬ 
able on October 24. 


A COMMISSION of Inquiry 
into freight-forwarding began. 


BOTH the Labour Party and 
counsel for Audrey and Jim 
Fitzgerald were refused per¬ 
mission to take part in the 
Commission of Inquiry into the 
Marginal Lands Board Loan 
row which would have allowed 
them to cross-examine 


Montana Wines Ltd reported 
an audited consolidated profit 
of $4,473,999 for the year to 
June 30 ($3,502,024 last year). 
A final dividend of 11.5 per 
cent is payable on November 3. 


wit¬ 


nesses. 


SOUTH Island consumers of 
LPG got an increase of 10c a 
litre on the freight subsidy for 
the gas bringing down its 
delivery price by 10c. 


THE date when the Commis¬ 
sion of Inquiry into the Ab¬ 
botsford landslip reports its 
findings has * been extended 
from September I to October 
31. 


The business 
week 


NZ Motor Corporation Ltd 
was granted approval by the 
Examiner for Commercial 
Practices for its wholly-owned 
subsidiary Group Rentals to 
buy 60 per cent of the shares in 
Rentacolour NZ Ltd. 


Maruc Holdings Ltd has 
reached agreement with Mer¬ 
cantile Mutual Insurance 

Co Ltd of Austr.iiiii ii* huv 63 
per cent of the shares in 

Greater Pacific Finance 
Ltd. 


Mauri Brothers and 
Thompson Ltd will pay a final 
ordinary dividend of 7c on 
October 17. 


MIM Holdings Ltd reported 
an audited tax-paid profit of 
$203,566,000 for the year to 
June 30 ($102,736,000 last 
year). A final dividend of 18c is 
payable on 10. 


British Office Supplies (NZ) 
Ltd reported an audited tax- 
paid profit of $172,800 for the 
year to March 31 ($196,062 last 
year). A final dividend of 5c is 
payable. 


CRA Ltd reported an un¬ 
audited tax-paid profit of 
$118,010,000 for the six 
months to June 30 ($67,161,000 
same period last year). An in¬ 
terim dividend of 9c is payable 
on November 6. 


THE terms of reference of the 
Thomas Commission of In¬ 
quiry may be modified in the 
light of the court decision 
which ruled that the commis¬ 
sion had been acting on a wrong 
impression of the meaning of 
Arthur Allan Thomas’s par¬ 
don. 


Frelghtways Holdings Ltd 
reported an audited tax-paid 
profit of $6,207,000 for the year 
to June 30 ($4,781,000 last 
year). A final dividend of 5c is 
payable. 


Wormald International NZ 
Ltd reported an audited tax- 
paid profit of $ 1,157,312 for the 
year to June 30($I,152,946 last 
year). A final dividend of 9 per 
cent is payable. 

Optical Holdings Ltd 

reported an unaudited tax-paid 
profit of $105,500 for (he six 
months to June 30 ($17,500 
same period last year). 


Joseph Nathan & Co Ltd was 
taken over by Tatra Indus¬ 
tries Ltd after getting the ap¬ 
proval of the Examiner of 
Commercial Practices. 


The week 
ahead 



Friendly computer Systems to 
meet your need® exactly 


AUCKLAND 796-977 -- WELLINGTON 660-014 

e lso at Sydney, Melboumn & Los Angalaa - . 


E Lichtenstein and Co Ltd 
reported an audited tax-paid 
profit of $900,767 for the year 
($318,710 last year). A final 
dividend of 4.5c is payable on 
October '29. 


Scott Group Ltd reported an 
audited pre-tax profit of 
SI, 150,145 for the year to June 
30 ($807,749 last year). A final 
dividend of 5c is payable on 
October 17. 


MONDAY: Energy Minister 
Bill Birch leads delegation to 
the world energy conference in 
Munich. 

Visit by 10-membcr trade 
mission from the British En¬ 
gineering Industries Associa¬ 
tion. 

Canada's Economic 

Development and Internation¬ 
al Trade Minister Horst 
Schmid makes official visit. 

Commerce Commission 
trade hearing on the refusal of 
Dominion Breweries and Lion 
Breweries to supply the Duke 
of Marlborough Hotel. 


TUESDAY: Commerce ami 
Energy select committee looks 
at the Companies Amendment 
Hill. 

Defence .select committee 
looks at the Armed Forces 
Amendment Kill and the 
Defence Amendment Kill. 

Electoral Law select com¬ 
mittee looks at the Electoral 
I.aw Amendment Kill. 

Labour am! Education select 
committee looks at the Shop 
Trailing Hours Amendment 
Hill. 

Statutes Revision, select 
committee looks at the Legal 
Aid Amendment Kill and the 
Crimes Amendment Hill. 
WEDNESDAY: Commerce 
and Energy select committee 
looks ui the Companies 
Amendment Kill. 

Labour and Education select 
committee looks at the Shop 
Trading Hours Amendment 
Kill. 

FRIDAY: Trade anil Industry 
Minister Lance Adams- 
Schneidcr visits Adam and 
Robertson Shoes in Auckland 
and addresses Law Graduates' 
Association luncheon. 
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Aluminium foundry: Ford faces grind with unions 
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by Allan Parker 

A PROPOSAL to build a 
massive new foundry to 
produce aluminium cylinder 
heads for export and provideup 
to 400 new jobs is under study 
by the Ford Motor Corpora- 

don. . 

Investment in the new plant 
would be up to $600 million, ac¬ 
cording to managing director 
Joe Auton. 

The plant would be based on 
the proposed increase in 
aluminium production. The 
company is still investigating, 
among other factors, siting for 
die plant Choices are next to 
the smelter or Auckland. 

Tie investigation was un¬ 
dertaken by the company at the 
suggestion of Government of¬ 
ficials and follows hard on the 
heels of the company’s an¬ 
nouncement that it is investing 
$8 million in an Auckland- 
based • plant to produce 
aluminium wheels for export. 


The only trouble, according 
to Auton, lies in convincing the 
industry’s uncertain unions 
that the proposals assure a 
strong motor vehicle industry 
presence in this country. 

Certainly, the future of the 
industry is surrounded by 
doubt and hesitancy. The 
leaking of the Trade and In¬ 
dustry draft paper on restruc¬ 
turing of the assembly sector 
from CKD to CBU units has 
alarmed the workforce. 

But, Auton told NBR, Ford 
at least was confident in New 
Zealand. That confidence was 
underlined by the news of the 
aluminium wheel assembly 
plant. It is strengthened by the 
cylinder head study. 

But there arc also new 
developments in the car as¬ 
sembly operations. These stem 
from the 25 per cent share¬ 
holding taken out in Japan’s 
revitalised Toyo Kogyo com¬ 
pany, producers of Mazda. 


That move has enabled Ford 
to match competitiveness with 
its rivals. A critical factor has 
been that Ford’s component 
sourcing came from the pound 
sterling area. As sterling 
strengthened, the company’s 
New Zealand operation lost $6 
million last year in foreign ex¬ 
change losses. 


Allied to this, the Japanese 
motor industry has now cap¬ 
tured 60 per cent of the world 
market. 

The Japanese connection has 
been swiftly put into operation 
in New Zealand and new 
products from the Ford as¬ 
sembly lines will begin to re¬ 
flect this next year. 


be produced at the Lower Huu 
plant. 

Finally, NBR understands 
that the popular 'D' series 
heavy truck wil be replaced by a 
new model, the Delta. 

The company, Auton said, 
will continue Cortina produc¬ 
tion, extending the range wicli 
the new V6 Cortina Ghia model 
to compete with, among others, 
the Commodore. 


These plans, he said, em¬ 
phasise the confidence Ford has 
in die New Zealand vehicle 
industry. 


The Escort, for example, is 
on the way out (as in Britain). 
The car will be replaced with 
Mazda’s front-wheel drive 
Laser, which will be assembled 
at Wiri. A light van, the Econ¬ 
ovan will replace the Escort and 


“Our plans certainly include 
remaining in assembly. Our 
primary business is the making 
and selling of cars, trucks and 
tractors; we believe we have a 
long-term future in New 
Zealand." 


Investment in the new Laser 
model will be over $1 million, 
illustrating, Auton said. Ford's 
continuing commitment to 


How to meet today’s realitt without cramping your style. 



capital investment in the as¬ 
sembly business. 

But the company is increas¬ 
ingly interested in component 
assembly for export — a move 
feared by unions as a step 
toward the production of a 
"world car” by the giant mul¬ 
tinationals in which car as¬ 
sembly will disappear from the 
New Zealand scene. 

Explained Auton: "The car 
industry in New Zealand has 
been one of the giant consumers 
of overseas funds; we believe it 
is possible to change that by 
moving into production for 
export.” 

Component manufacture, he 
thinks, is a core element if such 
a turnaround is to be achieved. 

Further possibilities in this 
field include production of 
manifolds, carburettors and 
pistons — all made from New 
Zealand aluminium. 

Auton said: “Ford is not in 
aluminium componentry man¬ 
ufacture anywhere in the world; 
the same applies to GM." 

Thus, increased aluminium 
production offers New Zealand 
a market gap opportunity 
which Ford is keen to exploit. 

NBR understands that some 


of the motor vehicle companies 
here arc already discussing 
ways of pooling resources to 
produce integrated compon¬ 
ents. 

.The multinationals would be 
keenest on this, with the New 
Zealand-based companies 
reluctant to commit 1 themselves 
to this type of venture. 

Both Todd and the New 
Zealand Motor Corporation 
have told the unions that they 
do not want to sw itch from their 
present pattern of production. 
However, uncertainties in the 
political and economic climate 
might force a change in atti¬ 
tude. 

The unions are clearly upset 
by prospects that their assem¬ 
bly industry will get knocked 
about by an increase in CBU 
units in exchange for export- 
oriented component manufac¬ 
ture. 

But change is inevitable 
within the industry if it is to be 
efficient; certainly some ra¬ 
tional isation will be required. 

Ford has recognised this 
but faces a lung battle to per¬ 
suade the unions that its plans 
for the future include contin¬ 
ued employment. 


Knox gives book 


launch the cold shoulder 


CONSPICUOUSLY absent 
from the Auckland launching 
of Sir Tom Skinner’s autobio¬ 
graphy were his successor as 
FOL boss, Jint Knox, and 
Auckland trade union chief Bill 
Andersen. They wctc invited 
but didn’t turn up. 

Perhaps It was just as well, 
with Bob Hawke giving stout, 
unequivocal support for the 
Polish trade unionists in their 
fight “against the apparatus of 
the State”. 

Hawke said he was pleased to 
note that Australian Prime 
Minister Malcolm Fraser had 
spoken in support of the right of 
the Poles to have free trade 
unions (“and so he should”) but 
added it was strange coming 
from a man who, more than any 
other, had cried to deprive 
Australian trade unionists of 
their freedom of action. 

Apart from Knox and An¬ 
dersen, just about everyone 


else, looking left, right and 
centre was ai the TrilUt’s 
function - lan Fraser (as 
enmperej, former Governor- 
Gen era 1 Sir Dents Blundell, 
former La brat r Minister Veter 
Gordon, Opp.i'ilum Deputy 
Leader David Lunge, Auckland 
Mayor Robbie, property 
tycoon and fellow WhircouMs 
author with Sir Tom, Bob 
Jones, and a radical feminist 
now living in New York. 

Hawke, tipped by some as a 
future Australian Prime Min¬ 
ister, talked to a sales and 
marketing executives luncheon 
and gave the keynote speech at 
Trillos, showing what a fine 
all-rounder he is as a person¬ 
ality — well educated, fashion¬ 
ably suited, extraordinarily ar¬ 
ticulate and yet with a 
sundowner’s seamed face and 
a voice as Ocker as a stiff-arm 
tackle. The Labour Party* here 
should try to clone. 


Duty free 


Get behind die 


Hawldns Holdings Ltd will 
pay an interim preference 
dividend of 3.25 per cent on 
September 22. 


In today’s motoring environment, efficiency is die k e Y ' t0 *S^| 
But efficiency shouldn’t necessarily mean sacrificing enjoyable motoring- 
than ever you need a car that can respond to today's 

you having to crti0pyf k 

New European Ford Cortina does it! A _ 

By creating a car based on adopting total package efficiency ** 

: future or i 


Cortina Include, self-adjusting clutc^ gas filled i?ar «hock ; at^b^.bw' V ; 

Xe °^ en ^7 and viscous coupledfeh. ; • ^‘ V' ' ' , ' _ 


satisfaction 


' 'Onii , VISCOUS Cuupicu ink 

•A 4 l mp lyK° e s further for less! (Fuel consumption is improved up to 6 %). 

A a n 8 a 20 , 000 km between major service breaks. So you save all the way. 

• n j. 7 ! this is quite apart from new Cortina’s stunning styling, superb timed • 
nandiim* anrl »u A vn«i a a th* owner of a car fenovytied;.: 


~ y ««,,i.. s »vcu ucuh.u uti auupLing luuu package cuiw--* , ;•‘KtiDout it if you want to meet todays realities without, cjamping your*. . v • ;-.'T 

European Cortina means you can meet the future of motorjng'^j^je SK‘,T eit Drive New European Cortina.'Because behind, the wheelY'.Y j , ! r v * .. 

New Cortina seats five in comfort. It doesn’t give you *V\l ‘ e ^ the difference and the style.: ... Y\ '/Y ■ \Y Y ::: Y * l '■■■' \ >• >■>( 

There’s a new air of spaciousness and a broad ncVP u H miind* £; d l8ri 1 t ^ at what owping a real car is all about i? V s; . ' : -uv' Y ." 

You don’t have to cramp your style when it comes to getting. r£jjp m- : ' -T ■ - j 
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How to improve 
your out-of-town business 
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Auckland: South Pacific Hotel 


... 

Wellington: Hotel St George 
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Wellington: Hotel Waterloo 


Christchurch: Hotel Russley 





A business trip can be tough enough without a hotel that doesn't understand. 

At South Pacific Hotels, the businessman is Number One. 

We'll guarantee to improve your efficiency. For a start, our message service is fail-safe. 
We know that time's important so we can speed up food service 
or even your check-out just to make it easier for you 
Because entertaining can be important, 
quality licensed restaurants with outstanding service and food. 
We've geared ourselves to be efficient because thatfs what you need. 

Stay with us and we'll improve your out-of-town efficiency. 

And tnats a promise. 


September8, 1980 


National Business Review 
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Benefits for business recognised in viewdata report 


by Stephen Bell 

j XHE report of the Commun- 
; icaiions Advisory Council on 
i viewdata points to the ben- 
; efits to the business community 
‘ that would result from view- 
i data services here. 

The CAC recommends that 

• the Government give clearance 
: for a"limited” viewdata service 
i to be started. 

The viewdata concept, al¬ 
lowing information from com¬ 
puter databases to be received 
: through a modified television 
set, could be of particular value 
r in the context of commercial 
> information, says the council. 

!• The service could help to 
■ ''improve business decisions 

• and planning”. 

The form of viewdata service 
preferred by the CAC is to al¬ 
low several operators to ad- 
1 minister their own databases 
and computer equipment in 
accordance with an agreed 
standard. 

The Post Office’s role would 
be reduced to that of providing 
a “switch” to channel database 
information to users’ home or 
business television terminals. 

The switch would also 
maintain a centralised index 
and, eventually, provide cen¬ 
tralised billing for the use of the 
service. 

Ibis is in striking contrast to 
the British Prestel system, 
pioneer of the viewdata con¬ 
cept, whose central computers 
and databases are controlled by 
the British Post Office. 

The more independent line 
recommended by the CAC is 
similar tn ilie system being set 
up by the Bundespost in West 
Germany. 

While Post Office control 
would allow a more co-ordin¬ 


ated approach to the set-up of 
viewdata, it involves implica¬ 
tions of monopoly, which the 
council sees as undesirable. 

“There would seem to be 
special dangers in allowing the 
operation of a monopoly, 
whether it be a public or a 
private monopoly," says the 
report. 

It is not the council’s idea to 
allow a complete free-for-all; 
standards for the transmission 
of viewdata information should 
be determined, it says. 

The Post Office will have “a 


key role in ensuring that the 
best interests of both telephone 
users and subscribers (to any 
viewdata system implemented) 
are protected”, said Hugh 
Templeton, head of the 
Cabinet committee on com¬ 
munications, in his response to 
the report. 

The CAC’s report is only a 
recommendation. The final 
decision on whether to set up 
even a limited viewdata service 
rests with the Government. 

More general implementa¬ 
tion of viewdata, the CAC 


recommends, should be post¬ 
poned until a further “in- 
depth” study of the question 
has been completed. Such a 
study is likely to take about 
three months. 

Much of the input for such a 
study is expected to be provided 
by parlies responding to the 
publication of the report. 

The published version in¬ 
cludes most of the material as¬ 
sembled by the council. Con¬ 
fidential company information 
is the only significant omission. 

It seems doubtful that any 


significant viewdata presence 
could be established much 
before the completion of the 
in-depth study. 

A spokesman for Fourth 
Estate, which is involved in one 
of the two viewdata consortia, 
estimated that the company 
“could have something going 
within two months”. 

CBL, the computer bureau 
element of the other consor¬ 
tium, regards it as “optimistic” 
to expect any establishment of a 
service before the end of the 
year. 


Tourism slump brings hotel need into question 


Continued from Page 1 

consortium including General 
Atlantic, of Hong Kong, was 
interested in buying in but 
decided against it after nego¬ 
tiations with Tennent. 

Tennent bought the three- 
acre site for a shade over $2 
million, including a retail fur¬ 
niture shop and other buildings 
behind which the hotel would 
be built. The value of the actual 
building site has been pur at 
about $1.4 million. 

Real estate sources claim the 
price was fair enough for 
specific use, but it could be hard 
to resell if a deal didn’t go 
through for a hotel. 

Tennent has already had 
DFC help to finance his land 
purchase. He holds the Shera¬ 
ton franchise in New Zealand 
and once a hotel hBd been built 
he would be responsible for the 
management contract here. 

Also, tourism has hit a slump 
and the picture is changing so 
fast, the need for another big 
hotel is now being questioned. 


Sources within the industry 
say an approach is being .made 
to the Tourism Advisory 
Council to revise downwards 
the growth projections it issued 
in 1978 for the 1980s. These 
targets are used by the 
Government for gauging in¬ 
centives for growth within the 
industry. 

The target for growth is 8 per 
cent annually in international 
visitor numbers and 5 per cent 
growth in domestic tourism. 
But there has been a de¬ 
cline in the number of foreign 
holidaymakers coming here 
over the past two years (to the 
end of May, the latest figures 
avuilablc), and reports say the 
decline is steepening. 

Trans-Tasman traffic is 
reportedly down 15 per cent, 
and the number of Americans 
coming has plunged since May, 
following a huge 50 per cent 
increase in the first four months 
of the year. 

Domestic tourism and busi¬ 
ness travel within New Zealand 


is sharply in decline — by as 
much as 10 per cent. 

Ottc leading tour operator 
has said that with economic 
problems worldwide — 
specially in North America - 
and with travel within the 
country curbed by high air fares 
and petrol costs, there is no 
evidence that points to growth 
in the industry in this country in 
the short or medium term. 

The Tourism Advisory 
Council targets were used in the 
Air New Zealand projections 
for the number of hotel rooms 
which will be required in 
Auckland by 1984. The stale of 
the industry at the moment, 
industry sources claim, in¬ 
validates these figures. 

Since 1978 more than 500 
ruoms have been added to the 
Auckland total with a new ho¬ 
ld, the Townhouse, additions 
to Vacation’s Logan Pari:, and 
new first-class motel proper¬ 
ties. 

Even if a decision was made 
immediately on the Sheraton 
proposal it would not come into 


operation until the end of 1982 
ut the earliest. 

One estimate based on the 5 
per cent and 8 per cent growth 
projections puts the number of 
hotel room/nights in Auckland 
in 1984 (including a Sheraton 
and all other planned hotels) at 
around 615,000 and predicts 
occupancy rates at an unecon¬ 
omic 50 percent. 

Without that growth — and it 
has not been approached since 
the targets were issued in 1978 
— occupancy rates could he 
disastrous. The Townhouse, 
completed eight months ago, is 
currently running at an oc¬ 
cupancy rate of 30 per cent, 
although there have been 
claims that the hotel has not 
been strongly enough promot¬ 
ed. 

Tennent and the DFC have 
been saying fur some weeks that 
an announcement on the She¬ 
raton project is imminent, but 
(here may now be some strong 
reappraisal following growing 
objection to the style of the 
proposal. 


Emergence of a viewdata 
service would depend not only 
on the setting up of equipment 
by the database operators and 
the Post Office, but also on the 
availability of modified televi¬ 
sion sets to act as terminals into 
the system. 

Neither of the television 
manufacturers involved in the 
consortia, Thom and Fisher & 
Paykcl, appeared optimistic on 
production of terminals in the 
short term. 

One of the more important 
points for consideration before 
the setting up of a general 
viewdata service is the loading 
which this would impose on the 
telephone network. 

The council sees it as more 
efficient for at least pari of the 
requirement to be provided by 
“special purpose communica¬ 
tions circuit", allowing several 
users to share one line. 

T he report also calls atten¬ 
tion to the privacy implications 
of a viewdata network, but 
neither CBL nor Fourth Estate 
saw this as a significant prob¬ 
lem. The information initially 
on the system would not be of a 
sensitive nature, they ha id. 

The council floats the idea of 
some form of privacy legisla¬ 
tion similar to lhe Wanganui 
Computer Centre Act. 

The possibility of defama¬ 
tion through in format ion 
available on the network is 
adequately dealt with by cur¬ 
rent legislation, says the CAC, 
hm some legislation t<> regulate 
the passage of in formation 
across national boundaries 
might be necessary, to prevent 
foreign companies using busi¬ 
ness information to New 
Zealand's disadvantage. 


You don’t close your eyes when you drive a car... so why should you when you buy one? 


TOYOTA LAND CRUISER. 

When there& no road, 
it makes its own. 


Here's four wheels tor super-tough power, 
proved not on rough roads ... but on no roads 
at alt Wherever you went to go, Land Cruiser wffl 
lake you — round trip. 

Its engine Is tried and true, 4230cc 
developing 128 HP (SAE gross) at 3600 WW. 
That's plenty of power for hW-cfinnblng. highway 
cruising, or off-road exploring. Built to last Land 
Cruiser Is ready for any trial you want to put It 
through 

Lots of attention has been paid to making 
Land Cruiser last Oil is forceTed throughout the 
engine, lessening friction and lengthening engine 
Ufa. Then there's the suspension. What can be 
said? U Is bum to go anywhere ... that floating 


front axle helps Land Cruiser through sand, mud 
and any other harard. And the same dual-Una 
brakes that are so sale off-road are double 
protection on the tarmac. 

Specially designed seats let the driver's 
shoulder* and torso move freely while the hips 
are heW Rim and snug. This Is best for rough 
going. But that same comfort cornea through on 
the highway too ... comfort augmented by 
thorough ventMatlon that eliminates stale alt. 

When you're out tn the wilderness. you need 
a partner that Is all heart... Land Qviser is. ft 
win take any road. And when there's no road. It 
makes Its own. Toyota engineering made ft that 


think it over. 
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Editorial 


CHARLES Colson - the Watergate co- 
conspirator who has been touring New 
Zealand as a born-again Christian — In 1972 
denounced the Washington Post 's coverage 
of the Watergate affair as “unconscionable” 
and declared that its impact was to “erode 
somewhat public confidence in the Institu¬ 
tions of government”. He took issue with the 
implications of the Post's Watergate arti¬ 
cles: “The charge of subverting the whole 
political process,” he said, “that Is a fantasy, 
a work of fiction rivalling only Gone with (he 
Wind In circulation and Portnoy’s Com- 
plaint for Indecency.” Soon after, like many 
of his friends, he departed the White House. 

His concern that the public have con¬ 
fidence In Institutions of government is 
similar to tlic concern recently expressed by 
Prime Minister Rob Muldoon. Muldoon has 
questioned the integrity of the civil service. 

Last week — in his Truth column — he 
complained that a discussion paper on the 
future of the transport industry — prepared 
by Ministry of Transport officials to be put 
before the Transport Advisory Council and 
canvassing a fundamental overhaul of the 
nation's transport system — was made public 
through an Eyewitness programme. “As a 
simple matter of integrity, it should not have 
found its way into the bands of the news 
media," Muldoon said. 

Why was the programme necessary? 
Muldoon wanted to know. Public enlighten¬ 
ment does not appear to have struck him as 
an obvious answer. 

Muldoon questioned the position of the 
Broadcasting Corporation, suggesting it is 
“perhaps somewhat different from that of a 
private television company”, pointing out 
that the corporation Is ultimately responsi¬ 
ble, and reminding the board that the 
Government bus the right to appoint the 
directors — It would be K a very Indirect way of 
expressing the Government's displeasure at 
these antics to start sacking directors one by 
one ns they come up for re-appointment”. 


National Business Review 

Comment 
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The board was responsible not only for 
programming standards, but also for ethical 
standards, he said in a clear attempt to 
persuade the board to define ethics in a way . 
that will make life more comfortable for the 
polidcians. 

More disturbing for those concerned to 
generate a greater flow of information from 
the administration, he said the Minister 
would be justified in taking action to find out 
how the material got into the hands of a 
television producer and referred to the 
British case of Granada Television, the 
subject of a court ruling endorsed by the 
House of Lords that a journalist has no 
protection in law when he is in unauthorised 
possession of documents and that he must 
give evidence if called on as to how he ac¬ 
quired them. “This 'protection of sources' 
thing is a myth, assiduously promulgated by 
journalists, but it has no foundation in the 
law," Muldoon said, (no doubt hoping that 
his promotion to the front benches of Colin 
McLachlan would be rewarded immedia¬ 
tely by compliance in the tracking down of 
the ministry leak and perhaps in invoking the 
provisions of the Official Secrets Act). 

Under the Official Secrets Act, it is an 
offence for a civil servent or a Government 
contractor to make an unauthorised disclo¬ 
sure of information which he has learned 
about in his job, and it Is crime to receive that 
information. The effect is to curb publica¬ 
tion; a reporter who breaks the law by 
receiving unauthorised Government Infor¬ 
mation reveals his crime by publishing it. 
The legislation covers all kinds of records 
and information, in any form, written or 
verbal, regardless of whether it applies to the 
national defence. 

The Act requires that information be 
released only with Ministerial approval. Of 
course, if the media would stick to reporting 
only what the Prime Minister and other 
Ministers allow, there would be no problem 
. — at least, for the politicians. Their “secrets”' 
usually turn out not to be secrets at all. They 


are official embarrassments. And a great 
deal of embarrassment would be hidden if 
the media could not probe beyond whnt the 
politician says is the truth. 

On August 291972, President Nixon set out 
to lay the Watergate matter to rest. "Within 
our own staff under my direction,” he said, 
“counsel to the president, Mr Dean, lias 
conducted a complete investigation of all 
leads which might involve any present 
members of the White House staff or any¬ 
body in the Government. I can say catego¬ 
rically that his investigation indicates that 
no-one in the White House staff, no one in this 
administration, presently employed, was 
involved In this very bizarre incident." The 
world now knows better. 

Early in 1978, responding to questions 
about the La Varis affair in the Trade and 
Industry Department, Lance Adams- 
Schneider insisted there was “no dirt under 
the carpet”. “I’m quite clear of that,” he said. 
“The only worry I have is that a confidential 
piece of information in any Importer's file 
somehow or other has been leaked to the 
media.” He then had before him a report 
from his departmental head. He would not 
confirm anything about the report, but he 
said he had every confidence in the integrity 
of his officers as far as import licensing ap¬ 
plications were concerned. Bui before then 
and after,'one officer was acting in :i way 
which department Secretary Harry Clark 
described after the recent "secret" trials in 
Wellington High Court as improper. 

Late in 1978, the department in which 
Adams-Schneider expressed confidence 
was shaken up by the Ombudsman's report 
on the granting of import licences to R J I.a 
Varis Ltd. This report confirmed that the 
licensing procedure suffered from excessive 
secrecy and (hat the company hud received 
unusual treatment. The affair led to the 
department's reforming the system — im¬ 
provements that resulted only because nf an 
Independent scrutiny by the news media 
which would not have been possible without 


some department officials dlsclosimhJ 
rotation which was not officially forthjX 
A prima facie breach of the Official Si 
Act resulted in n tangible Improved 
the operations of a major depart! 
state. r 

The court ruling in the Granada 
requiring the nnming of the source ofj* 
of information about British SleeUhkiL 
$1313.5 million in the last flnandd j? 
will inhibit media investigation of sbk 
lion, malpractice and incampetenceJlS 
munis will be reluctant to make confide 
disclosures; journalists will be unabhi 
guarantee confidentiality; aecrecy «Ufc 
bolstered; cover-ups will be encouiqdii 
other words, (he ruling places a sevens 
strainl on the traditional funciioni of& 
media to find nut the truth, so astoprent 
sound government and admlnistritiao.it 
inquiring press is reliant on sourctslofny 
information which the public has it. 
timatc interest in knowing, but whlcfabl^ 
from it by those who prefer to conductdi 
affairs in private. 

Politicians traditionally take wt^ 
when journalists try to tell the tnukdo 
what they arc doing. The journafcAui 
may lead to on award for invisp 
journalism. It may nlso lead to connn 
arrest, iiidictmcnt, and jail. The tnnlbi 
supposed to mukc us free may mulls! 
imprisonment of both journalist ud£ 
muni. When reporters arc prosecmdi 
prevented from publishing certain h!-i 
information about government, the rail 
no longer free. It is censored and rtpk 
That, of course, is inconvenient forditf 
It is ominous for the public which n 
depend bn the media for the Infontu&n 
which to base intelligent decisions ti 
politics and government. Ironically, i 
who receive the most protcctioi t- 
secrecy ure nut the politicians but Ak 
servants, whose lack of productivity alt 
fidency is said to concern at least K3' 
Muldoon's Ministers. 


Academic activity hidden from public eye 


Brockie’s view 


PO’s way of stamping 
out efficiency 

“TODAY'S dirty word is inefficiency, not 
profit," said Rob Muldoon in his last Budget 
speech. 

Angry businesspeople can quote that phrase 
when complaining about the Post Office's 100 per 
cent increase in postal charges for bulk mail and 
registered publications. 

Auckland businesspeople have been visited in 
recent weeks by a pair of Post Office liaison 
officers, who have been explaining die new 
charges. 

Why send two senior civil servants to explain a 
simple matter when one or none would do? they 
are wondering. 

But they are so angry at the new charges, it has 
been suggested the Post Office officers might have 
to travel in pairs for their safety. 

The 100 per cent increase on top of a $70 
million Post Office profit in the year to March 31 
should leave the department with a lot of em¬ 
barrassing cash. Some will be disposed of nor by 
improving services, or Cutting charges, but by 
proliferating bureaucrat numbers. 

.The Post Office Liaison Servicer now will be 
called 'the Customer Relations Service, in Auck¬ 
land, the number of public relations firefighters 
will be doubled from two to Four. Their job is to 
sell the Post Office to the business community and 
perhaps apologise far recent increases. 

So when businesspeople start paying double 
postal charges in January, they can take some 
solace in the realisation that their heated com¬ 
plaints to the Post Office, at least, has produced 
new jobs for the swelling ranks of civil servitude— 
even though it produces no better service or the 
efficiency mentioned in Muldoon's Budget: 
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by Judith Altken 

A PUBLIC interested in how the universities are 
spending its money won’t find many answers in 
the University Grants Committee's annual report 
to Parliament. Nor will it learn much about the 
nature of costly university research, or even the 
identities of the people who are making important 
decisions about the direction of academic activi¬ 
ties. 

The Government allocated $296,770,000 for 
the quadrennium approved on October 28 1975, 
and provided funding of $391,452,000. The 
amount funded each year included the general 
salary and wage escalation granted. 

The UGC might reasonably expect that the 
taxpayers who provided that sum would be inte¬ 
rested in the report to Parliament to see how it was 
spent. But the report is less than satisfactory as a 
public account. 

The UGC is chaired by Dr A T Johns, but the 
report does not make dear,- for a start, just how 
many members form the committee. 

Johns and the four who arc named (F R A$kin, 
Professor J D Gould, J C Fair and W H Dawson) 
arc apparently appointed by the Govcnor-Gcne- 
ral for a fivc-yeBr term. 

The report gives no clues to the qualifications, 
interests or experience of these people. There arc 
apparently no women on the UGC. 

Although the question of funding for the un¬ 
iversities is discussed in the report, there is no 
indication of how the committee is funded, and 
only the most general picture of its powers and 
functions is provided. 

The recent controversy over the loan moneys 
made available to the Fitzgeralds adds piquancy to 
this question. 

The report mentions various sub-commiuecs 
or bodies associated with the UGC. In 1979, for 
example, the UGC decided to appoint “a com¬ 
mittee to review selected university activities in 
the light of likely academic developments and 
individual and community needs", 
needs”. 

No further definition of the committee’s terms 
of reference, anticipated length of term, specific 
ohicaivcs, funding or secretarial facilities is 
providwl, but membership of this committee is- 
listed: Professor Brownlie, vice chancellor of the 
I nivcrsiiy of Canterbury (chairman); J C Fair, 
UUC member, and director of British Petroleum, 
it- ■ i, ngramj m embcr of the Auckland 
Steel'Lid lyC ° UnCiI 8nd mana S‘ n 8' direcl °rofNZ 

•T! iere Ports that “engineering, computer 
«afr CC ', S0C n t WOr k’ fi nanc >ng of research and 
, W| ke among the topics that will be 
given to the committee’s “early consideration." 
ihe nrr n ? TIJltee wil1 Provide interim reports to 

TV C lhrou 8 h 198 0. 

is apparently is an important committee, 
iversiiv J? ro ? ,s ." t0 Provide guidelines for un- 
ESP*"** m the 1980s.” Those guidelines 
a matterof IPublic interest, but the UGC 

tL not address itself to that issue. 

renomn ? M^ app0inted one R 0 “to 
3vetsit!o ,,UG ^ 0n financial mana g ement in the 

a P® 1 ? in 8 review project conducted 

' G 'n«LB u uh e y U r^ C ° nlr0 ll' r ““ d Audil0r ‘ 

his oi»iin ■ * UGC import does not menuon 
qualifications, terms of reference, term of 


appointment, remuneration or other matters of 
interest to taxpayers. 

A committee (unnamed but chaired by UGC 
member Professor ] D Gould) has been appointed 
“to report on possible rationalisation of current 
university courses". The terms of reference, 
specific objectives, reporting time, and research 
and secretarial resources are not detailed. It does 
not appear to be a particularly highly-valued 
committee, however, because the UGC does not 
anticipate anything but “relatively small adjust¬ 
ments" in university courses as a result of its 
activities. 

The UGC reports that only 1 per cent (no cash 
b mount is given) of the Government’s block gram 
to universities goes to “research”. But "for three 
of the last five years” the UGC was allocated a 
total of $2,250,000 which the Research Com¬ 
mittee distributed “particularly for large items of 
equipment." 

This equipment is apparently apportioned in 
relation to “the economic and social welfare of 
New Zealand (but) without disturbing the right of 
a university to freedom of choice in its research 
activities." 

The Research Committee allocated some 
$779,318 (ot the $2,250,000) towards research 
projects. 'The nature of these projects is not 
specified. 

Some idea of the priorities in the minds of the 
Research Committee may be guessed at. The 
report says that the largest amount (more than 32 
per cent) wcnito “medicine" (unspecified), and 32 
per cent went to "chemistry". Physics (proportion 
not stated) was the next “major science recipient." 

Zoology, geology, agriculture, engineering, 
psychology, biochemistry, and microbiology 
received the larger part of the remaining third. 

The social sciences and the arts received - 
presumably - wltat was left. 

The UGC does not clutter its report with 
comment on the anticipated value, or return from 
this apportionment of scarce resources. But the 
items identified by the committee should provide 
some guidelines for researchers aspiring to get 
hooked into sources of public money. 

The Research Committee “works through" a 
“special panel of experts" (unnamed) and 
“outside bodies” (unnamed) “as it sees fit”. 

The “special panel" was once chaired by Sir 
Arthur Neville, first a member of the University 
of New Zealand Grants Committee in 1954. His 
successor is not named. 

The relationship between the Research 
Committee’s equipment priority (which is “to 
promote the economic and social welfare of New 
Zealand") and the research priorities of the va¬ 
rious universities themselves is not clear. Con¬ 
sider, for example, the reports from the univer¬ 
sities of Auckland and Otago, which are included 
in the UGC report. 

At Auckland university, money " for the re¬ 
placement of research and teaching equipment” 
apparently was hard to find. In fact, it seems to 
have been so scarce that no funds at all were 
allocated for this purpose by Auckland university 
authorities. 

There was a “reduction” (from what remains 
unclear) in the allocation of funds at that insti¬ 
tution for post-doctoral fellowships. Five were 
granted. 

Doctoral and other post-graduate research 



Without word of a lie 


One-man band hits a 
sour note 

TRADE and Industry Minister Lance Adams- 
Schneider has again exposed himself to the slings 
and arrows of outraged consumers. 

When Hamilton-based engine re-conditioner 
Warren Smith did the consumer a favour by 
bringing in sets of Repco pistons from Australia 


for $76 instead of paying Repco’s New Zealand 
subsidiary $360 or so for an identical set, 
Adams-Schneider clobbered him by taking away 
his import licence. 

Adams-Schneider later justified the move in 
Parliament, saying Australia had different dis¬ 
tribution costs and Smith’s cheap pistons might 
.have endangered employment here. 

He did not name Repcq (NZ) Ltd. But it is this 


———fc—■■» ■ ii • _ 

60 per cent Australlan-oWfi^^ 
makes the pistons here - w >* 
the brink of financial coflappW 
people if Smith’s 

In spite of Smith, 

-noifaced a tax-paid 
healthy dividend of M 

wish to endanger that 
■ of competition. - ■ 





) ^iuldoon at long odds 
■ T „L World Bank 

i ''Miniur* ^ ls , bcen much talk recently of Prime 
i Bank °°^ ert Muldoon going to the World 
i; njj: 11 succeed Robert McNamara as president, 
t this talk « in National Pfirty circles,. 

ink n ntres on whether Muldoon would want 
IWld ihw?* nei8the perspective isdifferent- 
liTA| C n^u WO t rd Bank wantMutdoon? 
Icanvaw^i.u V° ndon Guardian article recently: 
wp N ampe . *doming vacancy. ■ 

KKuwair n al-Hamad, director of the 

Rs&Tetaru ^lopment Bank, Shridath Ramphal, 
r Beneral of the Commonwealth, John 
Bffiajiu L 0 ™** Canadian finance minister (who 
TOiotRiciS?* 1 Trudeau), Americans 

British and Peter Peterson and foqner 

jniiiec p 0 ‘^Minister Edward Heath (wjio'd 

E^P-?hoo» Young, fast-talking' 

KS^^sSsss.- 


provisions arc not included for comment. 

Auckland university authorities apparently 
place a high priority on medical research, and the 
report possibly fills in some of the details on 
“medicine” which are omitted from the report of 
the UGC itself. 

With the felicitous assistance of the Medical 
Research Council and other (unnamed) agencies, 
funding for medical research was "much closer to 
adequate ... than was experienced by other sec¬ 
tions of the university”. 

The report notes that $ 1.746 million was given 
to “medical research". Twenty-six other projects 
were allocated $144,350 by the UGC (not, ap¬ 
parently, by the UGC Research Committee or the 
University of Auckland) and more than 100 other 
grams totalling $108,287 were made by "the local 
committee” (whose identity is unclear). 

These monies came "largely" from the UGC 
Research committee and the universities block 
gram. 

It is not obvious whether the various 
“sponsored contracis" listed by the authors of the 
Auekand university report were among the 
26/108 gi ants noted carl icr, but those "sponsored 
contracts” include some noteworthy items. 

Shell, 111’ and the Engineering Research As¬ 
sociation, apparently provided funds fur certain 
projects (some do appear to have a loose connec¬ 
tion with medicine). 

BP, of course, would have a particular interest 
in the allocation of funds (apart from those 
provided by its own company) because one of its 
directors is a member of the UGC special new 


committee, under Professor Brownlie, charged 
with providing the guidelines for university 
education in the 1980s. 

The University of Otago, contents itself with a 
22-line entry under "research activities". 

It is difficult so tell from the UGC report how 
much money Otago spends on research, The 
Otago University report does little to enlighten us 
further on the sources of funds, the allocation of 
funds, or the specific projects or the individual 
recipients. 

It was of "special interest" to the authors of the 
Otago report that a "major" investigation of New 
Zealanders' dietary habits and dental hcalch was 
conducted. The value, relevance, publication,and 
estimated policy impact of those studies is not 
discussed in the report. 

Otago university authorities do report on 
"discussion” about Central Otago lignite fields, 
and a meeting at which “research papers of im¬ 
portance" were presented. 

“Special attention” was given to three other 
topics, but the nature of [fiat intention is not 
specified. 

It is not clear whether actual research projects 
were associated with these topics. Nor is any 
question of funding included. 

The UGC’s chairperson, in his report, observes 
that it is "research and research training,.. which 
most obviously distinguishes universities from 
other institutions of higher education.” Em your 
heart out, “other institutions". 

Judith AltkBn is a lecture! in political science at 
Victoria University. 


Have you considered 
a health care 
cost protection plan 
that also protects 
your personnel from 
rapidly rising fees? 


■ Muldoon was hot even siboiig the also-rans. ' 
Peanut farmers! perhaps, have long memories. 

Last month the Australian came up with more 
names (but not Muldoon’s). 

The Australian lists Bank of America pre¬ 
sident A W Clausen and former Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York deputy president Richard 

Debs; 1 ? v : 

And... at? Australian, James Wolfensohn, 46, 
a principal of Salomon Brothers, a New York 
investment banking firm. . 

. Any other favourite soni? ?.. •' ■ 1 • •• 

Women better off for : 
sake of appearance ■ •; 

WOMEN'S libbers have a tougl) row K> boe io get 
equal bay with men., But not ift telqvj?jon.%. 

; _ .Appearance allowances for TyNZ jtaff Were 
•! andounoeg the other day: men,, $3.27, .Women, 

• .$ 4 , 35 i- : ..;; 

These allowances were designed to compensate 

• staff for qlbthlrig and make-ub peedM to .i^ofc 

• -good pa theboX.ri,; • ^ : 

:; Ttoublc w thaf with the cost Of meM 
.' arid bloWrWaves replacing abort 




You'd do a lot better 
by talking to 
Group Health 

From management peace of mind comes 
performance — from settled staff comes 
motivation and morale. Whether you 
have a plan operating for executives and 
staff or not, you’ll find we do better for 
you. We do better by offering a choice of 
cover to sull everybody’s situation. We do 
better in the way of claims because we 
refund 90% of the actual expenses 
Incurred. We don’t dangle the hook of low 
subscriptions baited with an unpalatable 
pay out because we do not use a schedule 
of averagri New Zealand costs .which y^ry. 
In different cities and never heap pace with 
thflattofi- • • 

A subsidised plan with Group Health gives 
you Immediate cover and current surgical • 
or medical conditions are accepted for 
Ihcwe Joining the group.' . , V. . 

Whatever the bills add up to yop pay 
only a tenth. Thai's better for you v— : 
better for staff. Better gel ori the ‘phon8,Or 
write for full facts. . ; - ; 




Phan* oi writ* to jimu 
G roupfMMlfc BtMMMteny*.'. 

Phone: Auckland ,. . -773-556, Sox 37-107 

Wellington.735-312, Box 3 880 

Christchufch-64-930, Box 2410 

Dunedin.770■520,. Box 3231 

fnoercorglU .,. . . .75*385, Box 1087 
Gbbome ...............yBo*3003 

Napier ..........447-476, Box 382■ 

- • Palmerston North ,•.... ... ....Box981 

■ Rotorua ......t. ..Box 1506 

. > Wanganui ........... .Box 487 

HEAD OFP1C& ELIZABETH STREET. 
PRIVATE BAG. TAURANGA . 

■ PHCffilE89-774 
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The Modern Little 
Red Hen 

Once upon a time, there was a little red hen who scratched about the barnyard 
until she uncovered some grains of wheat . 

She called her neighbours and said, “If we plant this wheat, we shall have 
bread to eat. Who will help me plant itV 9 
“Not I, " said the cow. 

“Not I" said the duck. 

“Not 1, 99 said the pig. 

“Not I," said the goose . 

“Then I will," said the little red hen . And she did. 

The wheat grew tall and ripened into golden grain. “Who will help me reap 
my wheatV 9 asked the little red hen. 

“Not I, 99 said the duck. 

“Out of my classification 99 said the pig. ’; 

“I'd lose my seniority, 99 said the cow. \ \\ 

“I 9 d lose my unemployment benefit," said the goose. : 1 : • 

“Then I will," said the little red hen, and she did. ' \ 

A 

At last it came time to bake the bread . '. . 

“Who will help me bake the breadV 9 asked the little red hen. 

“That would be overtime for me, 99 said the cow. 

“I 9 d lose my welfare benefits," said the duck. 

“I 9 m a dropout and never learned how, 99 said the pig. V. 

“If I 9 m to be the only helper, that’s discrimination," said the goose. •> 

“Then I will," said the little red hen. 

She baked five loaves and held them up for her neighbours to see. They 
wanted some and, in fact, demanded a share. But the little red hen said, 

“No, I can eat the five loaves." 

“Excess profits!" cried, the cow. 

“I demand equal rights!" yelled the goose. 
n Capitalist Leech!" screamed the duck . 

And the pig just gi m unted.And they painted “unfair"picket signs and marched 
round and round the little red hen, shouting “Workers uniter “Workers unite!" 

When the official came, he said to the little red hen , ' 

“You must not be greedy." 

“But / earned the bread, 99 said the little red hen. 

Exactly, 39 said the official. “That is the wonderful free enterprise system. 

Anyone in the barnyard can earn as much as he wants. But under our 
modern equalisation regulations, the productive workers must divide their 
product with the less fortunate idle. 99 

And they lived happily ever after, including the little red hen, who smiled 
and clucked, I m grateful . “I 9 m grateful." But her neighbours wondered 
why she never again baked any more bread. 

Publi&hcd Iw the Tnx Reduction Movement, 

__ P-O. Bax 1576 Climlchiirrli. 

OKAY, SO YOU AGREE - 

Y ?u SL re no * on own -The majority of Little Red Hen New Zealanders are fed uf 
with free spending politicians from both sides of the house whose solution Is to 
clobber the producer with more and more taxes. These taxes are used to fund 
their largely inefficient and ineffective,vote buying, spending programmes, 
t here is something you can and must do! 

Send a shiver down the spines of all politicians by reminding them they are our 
servants — not our masters! Give your positive support by voting for a reduction 
of govt spending and taxes; buying lots of posters and sending a massive 
donation to boom this campaign. The ball is In our court! 

* A DONATION $|frVOTE FOR TAX REDUCTlOf 

1 .Rush me Immediately""".... LwiTR^Hen eTh"nTtos£d$ 

«« 1 r u maSSlV6 ?r tl0n 0, li; • ■ : - to b00m ,hlS Tax Redu °t lo n battle!(Yourdonaflon Is Kep, Wcarfj 

3* Petition lo th© House of Representatives, j votG for _ nH ^ 

and government, spending^ .*? ejemand the following reduction in all taxes .! < ■' tfv- lv. 

• less than S0% Reduction 050% .Reduction Q more than SOS ttedUcflcjn:'^! 

Li-'.1 '-l : : " A 

' : V.. ?;,& AV to: TaxReauctoMdV#^|'£ 

• Address^■ "'''L ■ •' ' ■. p ;^^ >x ph’rteWtfuidVii.• 


.'"•i v» 


* • -‘V-rt-- 

/u ■ V tV- 

/ \ /•• 
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Now for the high jump: Socred’s next 3 months 



by Colin James 

FROM next week we are going 
to see mote of Social Credit, 
whether we like it or not. 

Advertisements like the one 
pictured (destined for Notional 
Business Review) will be ap¬ 
pearing m daily and weekly 
newspapers and magazines. 

They have even got a $2 

comic book coming out. 

This is the league's mid-term 

campaign, $100,000 all up, de¬ 
signed to give Socrcd fortunes 
the sort of boost that will set it 
up for die run in to the election. 

It worked in 1977, when a 
•'take a look at us" campaign 
brought in 700 new members 
and provided the springboard 
for the Rangitikci by-election 
success. The hope - nay, ex¬ 
pectation - is that will do the 
trick this time. 

It will need to. As Bruce 
Beetham told the faithful in his 
leader’s speech to an annual 
conference last week that was so 
devoid of tension that it bor¬ 
dered on soporific com¬ 
placency, it is critical to get to 
25 per cent in the next election 
of the league to hope to win 
power in 1984. 

And it has been some way 
short of that figure in the public 
opinion polls. 

The league strategists sec 
policy as the key. They arc now 
convinced that people who 
voted for it in 1978 and/or arc 
now considering doing so want 
lu know more about what Social 
Credit stands for. So the ads are 
aiming to explain social credit 
(that is. the monetary policies) 
in -unple terms. 

A tall order once. Mention 
the "gap" and eyes glazed over. 
Hut nowadays it is easier. 
N^reJs have given up arguing 
line detail of Douglas theory. 

They have a much more 
flexible and gradualist ap¬ 
proach - recognisably social 
credit but not at all the sort of 
thing of which early Dougla- 
sites would have approved. 

For example, they talk less 
about "national dividend" now 
than about wide distribution 
uf shareholdings so that 
everybody’s income is initially 
supplemented and eventually 
Ijgely made up of 
dividends”. 

There is something in what 
Socreds are saying about 
We being interested in what 
they stand for. 

Lp le ' r a PPeal has hitherto 
SP/^ipaHy negative - a 
tie? 1 f ™ L m the tWo ma i° r par- 

• mnrt, W ? 10Ut touring too 

a k°ui the destination. 

“ ut,here * now a detectable 

«z, mterest in policies. How 
nL ° r srr t fl il) is impossible to 
but the league is 
^£j i8ht in takin 8 the 

f r .,l!A c ^ n Be probably stems 
■' of . W) dcning acceptance 

- <LJS* liters “ 

• • normal . 

; |-. lr T c i n ycarsa g°> probably even 
□ '<,i|,J cars a 8°« they were the 

i ofN ™ z «i»"d 

fvSe henyou wercn ’t having a 

^ CrIfiL yeare a 8°» core Social 

I many Sr h? Weren>t 
hiahk. • ? cmi were oft en 
svncrlti md ' vid ualistic, idio- 

y^rattc and right-wing, 
ibl,,’ f 101 * idiosyncratic and 
to.of.tbem left with 

split (of 8 "” last 
1974.7? m >972. By 
into ^ P^ple started coming 
3SA, ^ who were 

z3S5 bly T ,ddle New 

talk to people of that 


era, you find many of them ha vc P 
not read any, or have read liulc, 
of Douglas. Their social credit 
is Hunter credit (Les Hunter, 
finance spokesman who lias 
largely developed the new more 
flexible credo). 

This trend was fortified in 
the big membership influx in 
1978. Look around a confe¬ 
rence now and, apart from more 
party paraphernalia (hats, re¬ 
scues and the like), it looks not 
too different from a conference 
of cither of the two main par¬ 
ties. 

Talk to the delegates and you 
often find middle New Zealand 

— conservative, decent, carncsr, 
unspectacular. 

Of course, there is still a fair 
sprinkling of the staring-eye 
sort, or the naive Values-but- 
for-an-accident-of-history va¬ 
riety. And they tend still to be 
more politically ingenuous. 

But they have a band of 
skilled tacticians in control at 
the centre, with, since the ar¬ 
rival of Stefan Lipa in the pre¬ 
sidency last year, improved 
administration. And year by 
year, the balance is shifting in 
favour of a pragmatic, young- 
middic-agcd image (and white 

— only seven members in the 
Maori electorates, according to 
conference data). 

And who is diis middle New 
Zealand Social Creditor? Start 
with a belief in the family and 
that women not have to go out 
to work. 

Add moral conservatism and 
a bit more professed Christian¬ 
ity than the other parties. 

This may account for the fact 
that it was the remits on social 
welfare that were die most 
contentious at last month’s 
conference. On the one hand, a 
fierce belief that there should 
be no bludging (and when they 
have ushered in the new mon¬ 
etary dawn there will not need 
to be on the other, a Christian 
duty of care for the unfortunate. 

The middle New Zealand 
Social Crediter hares big cor¬ 
porations (particularly multin¬ 
ationals and banks), big unions 
and the state. They squash the 
individual, who has a right to a 
decent living from a small 
holding, or wages. 

Bcetham in his leader’s ad¬ 
dress: “A new financial aris- ; 
tocraey linking capital and ! 
credit and involving foreigners, 
banks and local corporations, is 
rapidly coming to dominate the 
New Zealand economy... 

“This new rapidly develop¬ 
ing interlocking and mutually 
supportive relationship 

between monopolised capital, 
monopolised credit and mon¬ 
opolised National Government 
must be broken and fragment- i 
ed, which can only be achieved 1 
through comprehensive finan¬ 
cial reform.” 

So, spread individual own¬ 
ership, through cooperatives 
(shades of Values) or share is¬ 
sues. 

Beetham: “Monopolies 

which have grown beyond 
economics of scale will be 
fragmented into cooperatives 
with worker shareholding and, 
following the lead of British 
Columbia" (he went there ear¬ 
lier this year) “the ownership of 
as many public corporations 
and utilities as possible will be 
individualised through the is¬ 
sue t)f free shares, 

. .outright individual jown- 
ership where possible and, 

. where this is not possible, on the 
basis of cooperative enter¬ 
prise..." . A A ■ ■ ■ 
And Icep it in New Zealand 


THEY'RE KILLING 
OUR MONEY! 




I /MlHLVH, - r Il.L.»| 




hands. Beetham: "The initia¬ 
tive and enterprise of huge 
overseas companies coming in 
to exploit our energy resources 
with their su-callcd capital and 
technological know-how i* no 
substitute for what New 
Zealanders themselves can 
achieve.. 


Through social credit mon¬ 
etary expansion, ol' course ... 
"there is nothing to stop us 
vising our own credit resources 
for the development of our own 
natural resources." 

Nationalistic, individualistic 
(though corporate in defence of 
individualism) and democratic 
- remits tor this conference 
were predigested by the policy 
committee and sent back lo 
branches for grassroots voting. 

Most electorates called 
meetings of members (some 
quite lengthy) to vote “yes", 
“no" or "debate it" on each of 
the 150-odd remits. Those with 
a two-thirds “yes” vore were 
not debated at the conference. 
That was the huge majority, 
suggesting -Social Creditors arc 
in agreement to an astonishing 
degree or can be led easily from 
ihc centre nowadays. 

Thus was most of the man¬ 
ifesto revised. So, with a bit 
more revision at a special 


meeting next year, it looks as if 
policy will be ready by the June 
target date. 

Socrcd also lo«>ks as if it will 
gci to or close to its Jl million 
campaign fund. It has $625,000 
in hand or pledged now, cn- 
utigh to pay some organisers 
and candidates. 

Trouble is, the Socreds have 
been so busy raising money, 
they have nui been getting 
members in. Or keeping them 
— official membership is down 
3000 on last year. 

So, they are oil' on a mem¬ 
bership drive. Target: 35,000 
this year and 45,000 next. 

And so to votes. The confe¬ 
rence delegates were eagerly 
looking forward to last 
Saturday's Hast Coast Bays 
by-cleuion which they ex¬ 
pected lobe a publicity spring¬ 
board for the mid-term adver¬ 
tising campaign. 

Most were, or affected tu be. 


grateful to Labour's anti- 
semi le .smear tactics, which 
canvassers claimed were push¬ 
ing Labour votes their way. 
Canvassers in other areas con¬ 
firmed this year’s poll evidence 
that Labour is their main source 
of converts. 

'1 hough theredid also appear 
last week to have been 
developing in liast Coast Bays a 
touch of 1978-itis in Na¬ 
tional [sis’ discontent with their 
once-again less relaxed and 
more abrasive Prime Minister. 

Whether Socrcd will get ir.s 
25 per cent next year cannot yet 
be answered. But the emerging 
"normality" of Social 
Creditcrs, appearing in person 
■ *n doorsteps in greater 
numbers hi a time of uncertain 
party loyalties and lucked by a 
still uneven but increasingly 
skilled and well-funded organi¬ 
sation, is a credible foundation 
fur the attempt. 


Welcome to the New Zealand 


ABeiIARY 


From New Zealand’s most famous Beehive, a selection of your favourite little 
buzzers busy proving that when you monkey around, you might get a sting in 
the tail. . . 

From the gifted pen of MALCOLM EVANS comes this superb sot of 
caricatures, most exquisitely printed on Queen Anne Antique paper. 

LIMITED TO A SINGLE HAND-SIGNED EDITION OF 300 

Each of the six ready-to-frainu prints 
measures 15” x 15" and is individually 
checked for quality before being signed 
and numbered by the artist. 

They are regarded as the finest 
examples of political satire to come 
from this talented artist, and will 
quickly become an item to be 
treasured, by those who keep a careful 
eye on the political scene and by print 
collectors alike. 



AO MwvRvh mnO gx.l 



Please Send me_ sets of ap(o)lary prints @ $4S— 

Please send your illustrated brochure CD 

f enclose chequo/money order total $— 

or charge my credit card (Amex/Dinere/Viss/Bank) 

No □□□ □□□□□□ □□□□□□□ Signature ..... 

Naine......... 

Address........ •• ..*... . 

* if i am not completely satisfied with this purchase! may return it within 14 days for a full refund. 

; f ^Td Prints: P.O. Bo)t: 89147 Auckland Wesii Tel ^032 
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Smelter viability viewed from prime position 


Economics Writer 
KERRY McDonald, director 
of the Institute of Economic 
Research, has “a desire to en¬ 
courage a more realistic view of 
the potential benefits to New 
Zealand from aluminium in¬ 
dustry development”. 

The NZIER is in a prime 
position to assess the viability 
of smelter development 
because it "acts as a consultant 
for Comalco Limited, as well as 
for other private and public 
interests”. 

McDonald's knowledge of 
the subject is contained in a 
variety of publications, going 
back to 1971. Some are avail¬ 
able to the public through 
NZIER. 

His view of a capacity in¬ 
crease (in smelting) is that "it is 
economically desirable, given 
the present state of tliecconomy 
and the balance of payments 
constraint on employment to 
encourage economic growth. It 
will not be riskless and is likely 
to put pressure on the electric 
supply industry. But given a 
satisfactory development 
agreement... the benefits to 
the community from increased 
smelting capacity should 
outweigh those available from a 
general increase in domestic 
electricity use, or from defer 
ring electricity developments. 

Because of his "long-held 
interest in the economic 
viability of Dunedin and 
Otago", McDonald “can only 
disagree with the concept of 
community benefit held by 
those who seek to exclude, or 
are willing to risk losing, the 
benefits of a new primary 
aluminium smelter". 

He admirs that “given the 
level of confidentiality sur¬ 
rounding most relevant in¬ 
dustry and government infor¬ 
mation, and the importance of 
uncertain future events to in¬ 
dustry costs and benefits, a fair 
level of uncertainty and judg¬ 
ment" is involved. 

But McDonald says that 
“NZI ER’s consulting activities 
give us considerable and rea¬ 
sonably reliable knowledge of 
smelter operating and cost 
characteristics for both existing 


and new plants ... although 
much of the specific informa¬ 
tion is confidential and cannot 
be disclosed in any detail”. 

An important assumption 
underlying NZIER’s research 
is that "most, if not all, of the 
project financing will be from 
offshore project-oriented 
funds, which should not affect 
die flow of funds to other 
projects. 

"The long-term trend in 
aluminium prices is critical for 
smelter viability, but uncer¬ 
tain.” 

NZIER argues that an ave¬ 
rage selling price of $NZ 1500 a 
tonne in 1979 prices seems 
about right, noting that the 
Alcan list price for 99.5 per cent 
purity-ingot was $1632 per 
tonne in December 1979and by 
the second quarter of 1979 the 
ingot spot price in Japan was 
about SUS1875. 

Working with these prices, 
NZIER’s research shows that 
expansion of the aluminium 
smelting industry by somewhat 
less than 300,000 tonnes a year 
would produce a profit for the 
industry and a national benefit. 

Electricity selling prices 
could go up 2$ a kilowatt hour 
and the industry would still 
make a profit. 

On electricity pricing, 
McDonald argues "whether or 
not a (electricity) surplus exists, 
it is unrealistic to deny the 
concept of sunk costs... If the 
market will allow full recovery 
of sunk costs there is no prob¬ 
lem. I f it w ill not, then a pricing 
policy that secures a contribu¬ 
tion to fixed costs is desirable. 
The concept is widely recog¬ 
nised and applied in economic 
analysis and by Govern men i 
and business, and is valid in 
selling ‘surplus’ electricity.” 

NZIER’s research suggests 
that the benefits of such 
projects are not dependent on 
the concept of surplus elec¬ 
tricity. 

To look at the complete 
picture of aluminium smelling 
within the local economy, 
NZIER uses a technique called 
national benefit assessment. 
Direct and indirect import and 
export flows are identified and 
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shadow pricing is applied for 
foreign exchange values to 
measure trade effects. 

Applying this methodology, 
NZIER found that smelter 
development gives better than 
100 per cent trade efficiency. 

NZIER argues that most of 
the capital used by the smelters 
will be project-specific foreign 
borrowing and will not detract 
from the financing of other 
domestic projects. This means 
the investment cost per new job 
created will be low and suggests 
that jobs created will not be at 
the cost of other types of new 
investment going on at the same 
time. 

And the jobs offered by the 
expanded smelting industry 
will act to expand local econ¬ 
omic activity. 

"All of the costs during 
construction will be paid for, 
effectively, in foreign currency 
in a foreign-owned develop¬ 
ment, including domestic sala 


ries and wages. Therefore, as 
domestic spending power is 
created by wage payments, a 
matching capacity to pay for 
imports is created. So the 
development would fund the 
foreign exchange capacity for 
increased import spending. 

"Even if there was sig¬ 
nificant domestic funding of 
investment the effects are still 
likely to be beneficial as savings 
are channelled into productive 
investment spending. The in¬ 
flationary potential of excess 
demand for domestic invest¬ 
ment resources must be recog¬ 
nised, specially if a number of 
major projects were coinciding. 

"Changes affecting the 
aluminium industry through 
the 1970s have almost certainly 
improved New Zealand's 
comparative advantage. 

"Transport costs are low to 
our markets in Asia, we seem to 
have some electricity available, 
alumina export volumes from 


DEVELOPMENT of the aluminium smelting Industry!^ 1 - 
next decade Is likely to be one of the most axMnS 
projects In this country's history. Any responsible 
ment would want to weigh up the costs and benefits tE' 
care to make the best possible arrangements with the nJ 
Interests Involved so that our scarce resources are o7ir 
the best use. ■ 

Government politicians claim that furtherdevelopmemn 
the aluminium smelting industry will be of great benefit Bit 
the public has been denied access to Information sharia: 
how the Government calculates this benefit. The only 
tailed Information has been published by the Instituted 
Economic Research. 

These two articles look at the NZIER argumentsfavoufa 
smelter expansion. The first summarises the NZIER pr« 
releases which disagree with Otago University economy 
Professor van Moeseke, using quotes from the pressstafe 
ment to construct the case In favour of expansion. Th 
second article is an analysis of NZIER's critique of w 
Moeseke. 


Australia arc likely to remain 
sufficient at least until 1985 and 
there are a number of 
development proposals for 
more downstream production 
for export on the drawing 
boards.' 


If smelter developmenti>j 
advantageous as McD«u J ! 
seems to think thepublic’tit: 
concern is to sec that agoodfc 
is struck between the Gown 
ment and the main pra 
concents which expect i 
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The smelter debate: McDonald analysis appraised 


VAN Moeseke is right... faith 
is faith and facts are facts. 

It’s difficult to compare the 
two. 

Kerry McDonald, director 
of the New Zealand Institute of 
Economic Research, went 
public voluntarily. But in the 
public arena* saying that your 
data arc conf dential is no better 
than saying you haven’t any. 

McDonald gives enough 
facts to shed some light on his 
appraisal of van Moeseke’s 
report on aluminium however. 

The first deals with the scale 
of the project. McDonald 
claims that van Moeseke 
focuses only on a 300,000 tonne 
a year smelter, with no inter¬ 
mediate scales assessed. 

But it is a simple matter to 
multiply the economics by 
one-third or two-thirds for 
comparative purposes for 
smaller smelters - a simple 
calculation that Energy Minis¬ 
ter Bill Birch failed to carry out 


before criticising van 
Moeseke’s "errors”. Doing this 
does not affect the econom ics of 
the exercise, nor the rate of re¬ 
turn, export efficiency, or in¬ 
vestment per job on relative 
scales. 

More important, because of 
the enormous capital invest¬ 
ment involved in a smelter, it is 
standard practice not to estab¬ 
lish three potlines at one time. 

Van Moeseke assumes stan¬ 
dard phasing in, although his 
theoretical basis for electricity 
pricing over the three pots va¬ 
ries from McDonalds. 

As the Fletcher-CSR-Alu- 
suisse proposal shows, a three- 
pot line smelter of 300,000- 
tonne capacity is planned with a 
7.5 year phasing in period. 

Second, McDonald reite¬ 
rates a frequent criticism that 
van Moeseke prices the benefits 
on the basis of $NZ1 111 per 
tonne of aluminium. He claims 
this grossly underestimates the 




December 1979 price that the 
Institute of Economic Research 
was working with. McDonald 
says a figure of about $ 1600 per 
tonne should have been used. 

Van Moeseke did not use a 
single-month price to control 
for possible abnormal fluctua¬ 
tions. He took a trend price 
averaged over all of 1978, and 
adjusted it to September 1979 
using the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund index. 

in fact the figure of $ 1111 
came out close to the $1151 
average recorded by the 
Government Statistician for 
April to September 1979. So 
where does McDonald get his 
higher figure? 

It was common industry 
knowledge that abnormally low 
stocks would push the price up 
towards the end of 1979 and 
into 1980. 

The $ 1600-plus price, how¬ 
ever, wns the spot market price, 
not the North American 


producers’ list price. 

The price continued to rise, 
peaking in February. But in 
June 1980 die price was back at 
its September 1979 level (van 
Moeseke’s benchmark) so that, 
given the United States rate of 
inflation, it had fallen by about 
15 per cent in real terms. 

Thus McDonald’s figure 
docs not appear to be a repre¬ 
sentative one, and certainly noi 
a reasonable comparison to van 
Moeseke's September 1979 
figure. 

In addition, van Moeseke 
took his trend figure from ac¬ 
tual returns quoted by the 
Government Statistician. If 
they are wrong, why is there a 
discrepancy between real 
earnings and those reported by 
Comalco to Government. 

Given this, and considering 
Comalco is a client of the 
Economic institute, it is dif¬ 
ficult to understand 
McDonald's assertion that van 


Moeseke docs not use actual 
New Zealand figures. 

Van Moeseke does consider 
the alternative of using the 
North American producers’ list 
price ($1324 in October 1979), 
but the list price for alumina 
must then be used and this 
makes the deal even worse than 
his original outcome. 

Again there is no precedent 
for using this figure, since the 
earnings reported to Govern¬ 
ment by Comalco were well 
below the producers' list price. 

In other costings McDonald 
claims van Moeseke is out by 
more than 50 per cent. 

The argument of total costs is 
again covered in the addendum 
to the original reporr, where 
van Moeseke cites new 
evidence (the December 1979 
Amalgamated Metal Corpora¬ 
tion London Report) which 
states total production costs for 
a new smelter responsible for i is 
own hydro power to be 48.6 
cents a pound. This coincides 
with van Mocsekc’s figure of 
48.55c a pound. 

McDonald may have made 
the fundamental error of failing 
to convert van Moeseke \ 


3tX),000-tonne smelter figure 
bet ore criticising them in rcla 


lion to 200,000-tonne com 


omies. 


I hird, McDonald 

specifically criticises van 
Moeseke lor assuming usage of 
17.000 kwh ot electricity ;t 
t*mne ot clearu_n\ used, lie 
claims dii?. is an “*»ld genera - 
tion” smelter figure and 
between 14.000 and 


kwh would be closer to actual 
usage. 

This is another matter van 
Moeseke addresses in his ad¬ 
dendum. He agrees a new 
smelter uses less electricity but 
at a proportionately higher 
capital cost to gain the new ef¬ 
ficiencies. And he shows the 
difference has no significant 
bearing on the overall result. 

While McDonald claims the 
usage is "considerably over¬ 
stated” by van Moeseke, he 
does not tie himself down Lothc 
"correct” figure in the ap¬ 
praisal. 

But he does so in a later 
’ publication on thceconomics of 
the third pot nt Tiwui. In this 
' report — which, in its public 
form, again substantially ar¬ 
gues confidentiality — 
McDonald specifies the likely 
characteristics of the project to 
include 13>I0 units for 78,000 
tonnes, or rather more than van 
Moeseke’s 17,000 units a tonne. 


Hctchcr-CSR-Alu 


suissc proposal argues a Eowcr 
usage in line with the most 
modern smelters, 


McDonald identifies areas of 


economic theory where he says 
van Moeseke is short of the 


mark. Such disputes must be 
left largely to economists, but 
Birch has mi id van Moeseke’s 


methodology is not disputed, 
only his figures. 

McDonald >.ivs "v.m Mne- 
seke does not indicate whether 
lie means lung »«r -lion rim 

Continued on Page t3 






There’s only one way. You move it 
At Union Shipping we’ve got five 
“bridges” — that is five modem roll-on 
roll-off ships, crossing the Tasman 
continuously. / ■; . 

3 : These “bridges” span 6 ports in; 
New Zealand and 6 in Australia. 

Turning round regularly every 
three weeks. We also provide bridges to 
the rest of the world, via our . 
international relay service 

Let us build a bridge for you. > ' ; 
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It may cost you less 
to lease your car from 
Marac, than to buy 




SAVINGS 

A firm of ktdependent consulting 
actuaries has completed an In-depth 
study for Marac on the benefits of 
leasing a vehicle compared to 
buying and the results of this are 
published in the Marac brochure 
'’Motor Cars -* Lease or Buy?" ; 

: Thestudy condudes that. 

: V self-employed and.business persons 
reporting high taxable Incomes are 
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than purchase. 

ACT NOW 
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.. to you, free of charge! tot the, 
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When you're No. 1 
in NFs top 5 markets 
you've really got something 

to shout about 1 


Latest figures just released 
by B.C.N.2. (survey May-Aug. 
’80) illustrate graphically how 
R.NZ. slays ’em in the aisles. 

We’re No. 1 for people listening and we’re No. 1 
for people buying. And you can’t buy better 
than that! 

So if you’ve got a message to shout - give us a 
go. Because when we say something, New 
Zealand listens. 

■HH AUCKLAND 

RADIO 

B 1ZB HAURAKI RADIO I PACIFIC 
H 10+ 29% 23% 9% 12% 

M 20+ 32% 18% 11% 15% 

I HAMILTON 

HI 1ZH WAIKATO 

H 10+ 44% 36% 

|H 20+ 4 45% 32% 

■ WELLINGTON 

■ 2ZB WINDY 

H 10+ 43% 19% 

20+ 47% 16% 

M CHRISTCHURCH 

3ZB AVON 
10+ 40% 27% 

20+ 44% 25% 


DUNEDIN 

4ZB OTAGO 
10+ 49% 34% 

20+ 52% 28% 
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Science and technology 


Our bugs make it big in bio-technology market 


by Warren Berryman 

TINY enzyme-producing 
micro-organisms living in New 
Zealand’s hot pools may 
provide this country with a 
favourable edge in the multi- 
billion-dollar , bio-technology 

market. . 

Enzymes - agents in bio¬ 
chemical reaction - are used in 
food processing, washing 
powders, ethanol production, 
anti-pollution (they gobble ef¬ 
fluent) plastics and phar¬ 
maceuticals. 

New Zealand hot pools har¬ 
bour better enzyme-prpducing 
bugs. Our bugs are accustomed 
to the high temperatures of hot 
pools; they and their enzymes 
arc temperature-stable. 

Research into the micro-or¬ 
ganisms inhabiting hot pools 
was instigated by a visiting 
American scientist and carried 
to the verge of commercial 
fruition by Ray Daniel, a bio- 
■ chemist, and Hugh Morgan, a 
micro-biologist at Waikato 
University. 

Last week Waikato signed an 
agreement with the Develop¬ 
ment Finance Corporation’s 
Applied Technology- Pro¬ 
gramme to commercialise the 
discovery. 

The $270,000 over three 
years from die DFC, will be 
matched with staff, laboratory 
equipment and facilities from 
the university. Royalties ac¬ 
cruing from the university’s 
discovery will be split 50/50 
with the DFC. 

The deal is a milestone in 
commercialising discoveries 


produced by Government- 
funded universities. Apart 
from small-scale commerciali¬ 
sation of university work at 
Massey, much Government- 
funded research has been going 
gratis to other countries. 

There is a pressure on senior 
academics to publish their 
findings. When they do, the 
chance to patent rights is lost. 

More brilliant Kiwi ideas are 
lost when students are driven 
by lack of local enthusiasm and 
capital to take their experience 
and ideas overseas. 

The $270,000 from the DFC 
came just in time. One Waikato 
researcher was about to go 
overseas and papers were about 
to be published which would 
have cost the university and the 
country their innovative edge 
and precluded any chance of 
patent rights. 

Until the DFC came along 


Waikato’s research shoestring 
budget was being cut to the 
bones by cost-conscious 
Government. 

The staff/student ratio in the 
universities was 10.3 in 1975, 
when universities were aiming 
for a ratio of 8.6. Now the ratio 
of teachers to students has fal¬ 
len-to 12.3 and is deteriorating. 

In the United States, large 
companies fund university re¬ 
search, often allowing univer¬ 
sities to become financially 
self-supporting research units. 

Waikato University .has an 
inter-disciplinary approach in 
its - science department. 
Students in, say, micro¬ 
biology, are not confined to 
their own taxonomy. 

The head of the DFC’s Ap¬ 
plied Technology Section in 
the north, Owen McShane, is 
looking for foreign joint ven- 


Addendum outdates 


Continued from Page 11 

marginal cost” in electricity 
pricing. 

On page 25 of his report, van 
Moeseke states in relation to 
electricity pricing that “only 
the long-mn marginal cost is 
relevant here, not the short-run 
seasonal or even daily fluctua¬ 
tions that peakload pricing 
deals with”. 

McDonald criticises van 
Moeseke for not saying "why 
he uses such derogatory terms 
about a ‘mere tolling opera¬ 
tion’.” Van Moeseke makes 
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clear in his report that the term 
is not his, but is quoted from a D 
Young. 

McDonald reiterates many 
earlier criticisms of van Moe¬ 
seke which were clearly coun¬ 
tered in a full addendum pub¬ 
lished by van Moeseke only a 
month after his initial report 
was released. In fact the ad¬ 
dendum outdates much of 
McDonald’s appraisal. 

McDonald’s work for his 
report on the third pot at Tiwai 
provided him with his 
“special” New Zealand-related 
figures, which he claims van 
Moeseke could not have had 


access to. He retains confiden¬ 
tiality for these figures, making 
the report of little value to se¬ 
rious students of the issue. But: 


• He arrives at cost benefits 


for the project only by applying 
a curious procedure. He uses a 
system of “weighting up” and 
“down” various benefits and 
deficits. Because these weights’ 
appear arbitrary, he can simply 
weight the project until it 
comes out in the black. 


• He gives us an important 
clue to profitability of the 
project in a table setting out 
various returns to New Zealand 


depending on the cost to 
produce electricity for the 
smelter, and assuming a selling 
price of 1.5c a unit. His table 
shows a range of values from 
$250 million benefit at a coat 
price of 2.2c a unit, to a $100 
million deficit at a cost of 4c a 


We know from Birch’s in 
fdrmation that t|ie cost of 
eJecttid#from.L|i 


turers to buy a licence and share 
in the discovery. 

Apart from patent rights, 
New Zealand's major advan¬ 
tage is its lead time. We have the 
hot pools, we have the tempe¬ 
rature — stable bugs and en¬ 
zymes that other countries are 
looking for — we have four years 
of research and development 
under our belts while other 
countries have to start from 
scratch. 

McShane points out that the 
aim is to get maximum market 
penetration rapidly, before we 
lose our innovative edge and 
our bugs and enzymes are 
superceded by better foreign 
bugs. 

To do this we need the 
marketing access and promo¬ 
tion that can be provided only 
by a big multinational com¬ 
pany. 

Unlike the cancer drug, 
Mctft-Amsa, developed by the 
New Zealand Cancer Society 
and licensed off by McShane to 
an international pharmaceu¬ 
tical giant, the hot pool en¬ 
zymes can be manufactured in 
New Zealand. 

McShane and the Waikato 
University team are hoping for 
a deal with a multinational 
company that includes a shared 
technology agreement -such as 
that obtained for Mcta-Amsa. 
Under such an agreement New 
Zealand can sell its ideas and 
products and at the same time 
be brought into the mainstream 
of technological advance in this 
new field. 


The keystone to the project, 
the hot pools, are located in the 
same region as our major re¬ 
search institutions in food 
technology, agriculture and 
forestry — areas in which this 
country, in many cases is a 
world leader. 

In the field of bio-tech¬ 
nology, New Zealand has an 
international comparative ad¬ 
vantage, McShane points out. 

Our research and develop¬ 
ment costs are only one-tenth 
those in the United States. And, 
because the bugs need feeding, 
we have ready access to cheap 
wastes from the dairy and meat 
industries. 

McShane points out that the 
DFC is not allowed to provide 
capital for a Government or¬ 
ganisation. In the Waikato 
University ‘case the DFC 
bought the technology and 
funded the university to do the 
research. 

“I wish there were other 
venture capitalists. But they 
don’t exist in the private sec¬ 
tor,” McShane said. 

Overseas Governments have 
been ploughing money into 
bio-technology research as one 
of the world's greatest growth 
industries. 

A bug that can stand high 
temperatures, has been sought. 
Our hoi pools have such bugs. 
They may be unique, insofar as 
they evolved in hot pools with 
temperatures of 102-104 de¬ 
grees C. 

The market potential ishugc. 
Novo Indusiri A/S of Den¬ 


mark exported $91 million 
worth of enzymes in 1978. 

The United States of Ame¬ 
rica estimates a market for food 
additives of $2.1 million m 
1985 of which $128 millionare 
in enzymes. 

European enzyme sales es¬ 
timates for 1987 are from $183 
to $257 million. 

At present sales of protease 
enzymes (the type already be¬ 
ing produced at Waikato) are 
estimated at $24.5 million. 

Production of enzymes for 
detergents, estimated at 6 mil¬ 
lion tonnes worth about $1.8 
billion a year, is growing at.35 
per cent a year. 

Waikato University has a 
patent on mibro-organism de¬ 
signated T-351. 

The protease enzyme is also 
covered by patent applications 
in major countries. And -a 
provisional patent has been 
filed for the stereo-specific 
tliermophillicaspariginasc, for 
use in pharmaceutical applica¬ 
tions. 

Other bugs and enzymes are 
being looked at. But first the 
Waikato researchers and the 
DFC have io sec if they can 
gear-up enzyme production to a 
commercial level. 

The DFC, with international 
contacts and a full data bank 
access facility, is searching the 
world for a multinational inte¬ 
rested in buying a licence. At> 
McShane points out, the big 
multinationals buy in 50 per 
cent of their research and 
development, from outside 
sources. 


How to save up 
to 97% on the 
cost of redoing 
your offices. 
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1. Mobil energy— working lor New Zealand 


September 8 



The turning point 


Thanks to a bold, far sighted 
Government programme to develop the 
huge Maui natural gas field — and to a 
unique Mobil technology that can 
convert natural gas into high-quality 
petrol — New Zealand is now turning 
the corner towards Increasing energy 
independence. 

Under a Memorandum of 
Understanding signed recently by the 
New Zealand Government and Mobil, 
a major Gas-to-Gasollne (GTG) complex 
is planned for a Taranaki site. We 
expect the official "green light" next 
June. : : Vy .,. 

The complex will produce a third of 
the country's petrol requirement from 
Maui gas — around two million litres a 
day by the mid-1980's. It will mark a 


N.Z. first for the manufacture of a 
sizeable amount of petrol from a 
domestic source, rather than, from 
• imported crude oil. 

At the heart of the Gas-to-Gasollne 
proposal is a highly advanced Mobil 
process that will convert methanol into 
high octane petrol using about 16 
percent of Maul production. 

The world will be watching this New 
Zealand development with considerable 
interest. And several other countries are 
anxious to follow this country's lead. 

For New. Zealanders, the GTG project 
: will mean .a lessening df dependence on 
Increasingly expensive and insecure 
. supplies of imported oil. The agreement 
also stands as a landmark example of 
how Government and private enterprise 


can work as partners to build a stronger, 
more prosperous nation, making sensible 
use of the country's excellent resource 
base. 

Even so, dependence on Imported oil 
will not vanish overnight. Energy 
■ independence will require considerable 
Investment. It will require continuation of ' :j 
positive Government policies. And ft will . ' 
also require effort to conserve and -j- 

develop precious energy resources. Most $ 
of all, It will require a firm commitment to'. ^iJ 
use those resources wisely. . '' 

Over the next few weeks, we will take ”'4^ 
a closer look, at Mobil’s project and . : i •-5^ 
vyhat It means to New Zealand’s energy 
future. , . '"y : . 

It .Is a future which all share arid In 
which we all have a part to play. - M 

. ' 
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Wage machinations go through avoidable replay 


by Jim Hopkins 

WITHOUT a comprehensive 
wages policy, industrial atten¬ 
tion and strategies have turned 
to particular awards. And so 
employer concern has centred 
on the drivers’ and dairy factory 
workers’ settlements, Jim 
Bolgeris 13 per cent ceiling, and 
their implications for further 

award negotiations. 

Things are much the same as 
they were last year - even if the 
mood is different. But the ac¬ 
tion replay could have been 
avoided. 

Union and employer sources 
made clear they didn’t expect 
their last tele-a-teie — on 
August 6 - to produce an 
agreed wages poliqr, and cer¬ 
tainly not one which could be 
applied this wage round. (NBR 
August 4). They were right. 

When Rob Muldoon met the 
waiting press after tire meeting, 
he had no wages policy to an¬ 
nounce. He did pledge repeal of 
the Remuneration Act 
(provided that wage increases 
this year were “reasonable”). 

In the wages context, 
“reasonable” depends very 
much on what you’ve got, what 
you want or what you’re 
prepared to offer. 

Fortuitously or not, by 
August 6 some precision had 
been given to the definition of 
“reasonable". On the evening 
of August 3, while the Prime 
Minister was in Western 
Samoa, Labour Minister Jim 
Bolgcr had had a chat with FOL 
president Jim Knox. 

No-one from the Employers’ 
Federation was there, as spo¬ 
kesmen angrily poinred out. 

One union source suggested 
the Sunday meeting was a solo 
eflort by Bolger to upstage 
everyone including the 
Prime Minister — and produce 
an acceptable formula for the 
wage round. But an Employers’ 
Federation observer has sug¬ 
gested Bolger was just follow¬ 
ing instructions. 

I think it was a pre-deter- 
juned tactic," he said. “The 
FM said, ‘find out what the 
POL wants’.” All off the 
record, of course. 

Either way, things became 
when Knox emerged 
irom the meeting to declarethat 
1 "_Pf r cm* was the unofficial 
official figure that the 
^vemment could live with. 

The Government’s stuck 

„' l I J°w,” said one observer. 
Muldoon’s stayed silent, 
ne hasn t chastised his minister 
~ Upraised him.” 

Said a unionist: “It was a nice 


move by Knox. Bolger found 
out he was dealing with players, 
rather than gendemen.” 

Employers sources saw it 
much the same way. “The PM 
and Bolger think they can do 
deals with Knox the same way 
they did deals with Skinner,” 
said one. “But they can’t. 
Things have changed. There’sa 
whole new set of influential 
people in the FOL now." 

New people and a new figure 

- 13 per cent - that the Em¬ 
ployers’ Federation has cri¬ 
ticised because it was not con¬ 
sulted and because it believes 
many employers cannot afford 
wage increases of that magni¬ 
tude, with economic things the 
way they are. 

Road transport industry ad¬ 
vocate David Patten has 
blamed Bolgcr for forcing em¬ 
ployers’ to raise their offer to 
the drivers from U.5pcrccntto 
13 per cent. It was “ill-advised 
and ill-conccived” tocall 13per 
cent a “reasonable level of 
settlement", he said. And it had 
“placed my assessors, and pos¬ 
sibly Drivers’ Federation as¬ 
sessors, in an invidious posi¬ 
tion, because, in our view, that 
political statement or proposi¬ 
tion did not take into account 
the circumstances faced by this 
industry... Whenwemadcour 
11.5 per cent offer we con¬ 
sidered that to be fair and rea¬ 
sonable ...” 

Other employers’ sources 
share dial view. “Many com¬ 
panies, especially in the South 
Island, and exporters and those 
involved in restructuring can’t 
afford 13 per cent. The ex¬ 
change rates are not going down 
fast enough and wage rates are 
rising too high. It all leads to an 
increasing' rate of unem¬ 
ployment." 

One source predicted that 
the new “reasonable” level for 
the wage round plus the 4 per 
cent General Wage Order an¬ 
nounced in the Budget^ plus 
further increases it is known 
will be negotiated next year, 
will produce a total wage boost 
“close to 30 per cent. That’s 
much more than the 13 per cent 
the Government' unilaterally 
decided on. 

“This 13 per cent will even¬ 
tually lead to wage increases 
ahead of the Consumer Price 
Index. There’ll be no room for 
Muldoon to make any tax ad¬ 
justments next year - unless he 
has a tax increase then adjusts 
the scale. 

“It’s good stuff for the FOL 

- and the Government — but 


COMPRESSED 
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it’s sowing the seeds of econ¬ 
omic disaster.” 

Jim Rowe, executive direc¬ 
tor of the Employers' Federa- 
tin, said there would have to be 
concessions. “We’ll need res¬ 
traint from unions in hard-up 
industries, while others get 
more,” he said. 

“We've got to get the unions 
to see that you can't get the same 
increase across the board. If 
that happens, you can’t move 
capital or re-route investment 
to help industry development. 
All you do is maximise unem¬ 
ployment because the weak 
industry can’t pay." 

The FOL appears to agree 
publicly with that assessment. 
Knox has said the unions’ atti¬ 
tude in this wage round should 
be flexible and based on the 
ability of individual industries 
to pay. 

And Last week, the 13.7 per 
cent increase won by dairy 
factory workers showed the 
FOL doesn’t expect die mar¬ 
ginal 13 per cent to be an in¬ 
flexible floor or ceiling in fu¬ 
ture award negotiations. 

"We're demanding the right 
of free wage bargaining," said 


one official, “and we’re not 
accepting a single wage path. 
Unions must find their own 
figure. There’ll be a punch-up 
if the employers cry to impose a 
single wage-fixing procedure. 

“The truth is that a number 
of different settlements will 
emerge. Whatever they arc, 
those settlements will occur if 
they’ve got wider trade union 
support. 

“There's been a build-up of 
support for nc» Government 
interference. The FOL ad¬ 
vocates’ meeting (on August 4) 
empowered the FOL to call 
stoppage action in support of 
any union in trouble with their 
employers or the Govern¬ 
ment." 

In essence, what The Em¬ 
ployers’ Federation sees as 
necessary “concessions" the 
FOL regards as autonomous 
“variations". Different mean¬ 
ings for the word "reasonable’'? 

The promised repeal of the 
Remuneration Act has been 
seen by one observer as 
“another win Ibr Knox", while 
a union official calls it “a vic¬ 
tory for us, the Government’s 
had to back down". 


But Rowe isn't worried. “We 
had no love for the Remune¬ 
ration Act,” he said. 

“The times it was used it was 
a disaster.” 

But the Employers’ Federa¬ 
tion is seeking a quid pro quo — 
the repeal of the Commerce Act 
which prevented employers 
from passing on the effects of 
any excessive pay settlement. 

Already the federation has 
reacted to the Government 
declaration that repeal of the 
Act won’t happen this Par¬ 
liamentary session. 

“Limp administrative con¬ 
venience,” said federation pre¬ 
sident Graeme Reid. 

The Employers’ Federation 
intends to push for repeal,and if 
is likely there will be more than 
a few fireworks before the 
matter is resolved. 

When the Remuneration Act 
hns gone employers will be left 
very much on their own in 
dcnling with the unions. 
“There’ll be a tremendous 
pressure on the employers,” 
says an FOL man. 

“They’ll be the ones who'll 
have to stop the unions suppo¬ 


sedly gouging out a sett¬ 
lement.” 

“A lot of businessmen are 
taking a very jaundiced atti¬ 
tude,’’ said one source. 

“If the Government wants a 
fight they can have it, but don't 
use employers as the meat in the 
sandwich. The Government 
tends to regard employers as in 
. their pocket, and they can be 
used, but I think that could end 
pretty quickly. In the next 
couple of months people could 
start going public and really 
telling the Government what 
they think of them. 

“With the wage policy talks 
we had an opportunity to get 
some real, sensible change — 
until a lot of politics started 
entering things. It was all enti¬ 
rely consistent with the way 
Muldoon acts. They muck 
around so long over the major 
things, then miss the boat en¬ 
tirely. Its bad for New 
Zealand.” 

Thai pessimism about the 
future of the wages policy — 
and the Government’s actions 
- is nut universal. But neither is 
it uncommon. 


Miller 
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Structural change provides base to tourism push 



THE Tourist and Publicity 
Department is being reorgan¬ 
ised to allow attainment of its 
desired goals with greater ef¬ 
fectiveness. efficiency and 
productivity. 

Debartment General Man¬ 
ager Neil Piimmer told NBR 
last week that the reorganisa¬ 
tion was not an end in itself, but 
would help the department to 
reach its goals. 

“A new structure won't 
achieve this alone, but without 
the structure we can 1 ! get what 
we want," he said. 

The scheme is based on al¬ 
tering the department’s two 
divisions. The Tourist Divi¬ 
sion becomes the Tourism 
Marketing Division, and the 
Development and Research 
Division will be the Tourism 
Planning and Development 
Division. 

Piimmer said the department 
wanted to stress the concept of 
'tourism 1 ' as opposed to the 


word '‘tourist". This would 
emphasise the fact that the 
department was dealing with a 
specific sector of the economy, 
and a range of activities within 
that sector. 

"We are not overlooking the 
needs of the individual tourist, 
but we will be examining other 
things which affect the 
individual's needs." 

The department intends in¬ 
troducing the best marketing 
techniques in areas which were 
previously described as 
“promotions”. To this end, the 
“promotions” sections will 
now be “marketing and 
promotions’’, because promo¬ 
tions is just part of a more so¬ 
phisticated and inregrared 
marketing activity. 

Marketing will be assisred by 
the transfer of market research 
from the old development and 
research division's activities to 
a special section within Tou¬ 
rism Marketing. 


PETER V O'BRIEN comments on the financial and business 
week, appraises the share market and analyses the com¬ 
pany accounts. 


This division’s third section 
will be "commercial opera¬ 
tions" (previously "travel ser¬ 
vices’’)^ Piimmer said it will 
co-ordinate head office func¬ 
tions with the work of the 
Government Tourist Bureaus 
and Tiki Tours. 

“We want to maximise their 
efficiency and cost conscious¬ 
ness, but they will not be ex¬ 
panded at the expense of com¬ 
peting operators,” Piimmer 
said in reply to a question of the 
effect on private sector tourist 
companies. 

Improved research and a 
larger data base is expected to 
flow from a decision to give 
both divisions more research 
capacity. 

The Tourism Planning and 


Marketing Division will have 
two sections, Policy Planning 
and Development and Re¬ 
search. Policy planning was 
formerly carried out in various 
places, but the department 
wants to strengthen and con¬ 
solidate its planning and advi¬ 
sory capacity, particularly in 
the areas of foreign investment, 
the development of land and 
plant for tourism, budgetary 
and financial policies in the 
industry, and civil aviation 
policies. 

"It is unrealistic to look at the 
policies needed to cater for 
qverseas tourists, for example, 
if the people involved are in 
different divisions, on different 
floors of the department’s of¬ 
fices,” Piimmer explained. 



Improvement and develop¬ 
ment of new marketing and 
research techniques will take 
lime, but the new structure will 
facilitate the iob. 

The reorganisation will be 
carried out within the present 
staff ceiling limits, and no ad¬ 
ditional people will be needed. 
Some small effects will be seen 
immediately, but the total im¬ 
pact will be spread over a longer 
period. 

NBR asked Piimmer 
whether the plan would im¬ 
prove the data base on rhe travel 
and holiday patterns of New 
Zealanders inside the country, 
because there are considerable 
deficiencies in the information 
available. New Zealanders are 
the largest users of the tourist 
industry's plant and facilities. 
Their holiday patterns in¬ 
fluence* the availability of re¬ 
sources for overseas visitors. 

Piimmer said that, in his 
view, the first priority was to 
get more overseas tourists. 
They make a direct contribu¬ 
tion to foreign exchange earn¬ 
ings, and tend to spend more 
than New Zealanders on an 
internal holiday. 

In time the new structure 
should help research into in¬ 
ternal tourism, where the 
department is sharply aware of 
the lack of data. More detailed 
information requires the co¬ 


operation of various ojiu. 
bodies and institutions. 

The department is enow, 
raging this work and it is gain, 
ing momentum. Auckland 
University's business adminh. 
nation department u startle a 
study on New Zealand touruj 
with the support of theNationa! 
Travel Association. 

Piimmer was non-committa] 
about the origins of the re* 
tructuring idea, saying it 
something we arc doing." Hu 
plan was worked outbysenkc 
departmental staff over several 
months. 

Piimmer was appointed 
general manager earner this 
year, after many years in Fo¬ 
reign Affairs which included 
several overseas postings, dx 
last being Deputy High Com¬ 
missioner in Canberra. 

Still in his early 40s, he 
probably brings a new otM 
to the department after fcs 
Foreign Affairs experience. 

The new structure dearly 
makes sense from an adminb- 
traiive and industry develop¬ 
ment viewpoint. The pram 
be seen when the deprnmuu'i 
activities show up in improved 
marketing from tourism,b»wd 
on u solid research base,better 
utilisation of existing plant, jnJ 
the development of new planL 


Meet NCR's Manufacturing Systems Group* basing stock.rate puts 


These men talk the language of 
your shop floor managers. Together 
they they make up the most 
capable team In New Zealand for 
Installing manufacturing control 
systems. You can trust them to 
succeed with NCR's interactive 
Manufacturing Control System 
(IMCS). 

IMCS is a low cost interactive 
system, well documented and fully 
proven. It can be applied to your 
manufacturing system to give you 
the control you have always wanted 
while relieving pressure on the 
managementteam.-' 


You can use this control to raise 
your manufacturing efficiency and 
meet your delivery schedules. This 
system monitors the routine 
operations and forsees future 
problems, giving you the visibility to 
make correct decisions. 

It Is a total system, covering all 
aspects and types of 
manufacturing, and integrating 
through to all accounting functions 
Why re-invent the wheel? This 
Internationally developed total 
system Is available now with the 
people to ensure a successful 
installation in your company. 


#Left to right: Pat Tphlll (seated), BIU Woutera, 
Manael Davidland Dave Corlett. 


NCR Is committed to the 
continuing development and 
support of manufacturing control 
systems world wide. Our policy is to 
run regular educational seminars. 
To find out more about our system, 
or to discuss manufacturing control 
systems In general, please.contact 
our Manufacturing Group manager 
at your local NCR office. Ask now. 
The risk is minimal, the payoff 
Immense. 


Manufacturing Control Systems 



THE quiet period in invest¬ 
ment markets (NBR Sep¬ 
tember l)was short. Activity on 
the news front picked up last 
week, when the Government 
eased its stock rate again, take¬ 
overs came to the fore, and 
some useful company profit 
statements maintained investor 
interest. 

The most interesting of the 
two takeover offers is Wilson 
and Horton's attempt to buy 
Manawatu Standard Ltd. 
While that bid is worth only 
$750,000, it could, if successful 
(and Manawatu Standard di¬ 
rectors have recommended 
rejection), have repercussions 
in the publishing industry in 
the lower half of the North Is¬ 
land. 

Nothing is simple in corpo¬ 
rate decision-making, and there 
are likely to be many reasons for 
Wilson and Horton’s decision 
to bid for Manawatu Standard. 

Whatever the outcome (and 
whatever the reasons) there 
may be medium to long-term 
effects on investor interest in 
the publishing sector. If that 
happeos a few dollars could still 
be irttdepti the various com¬ 
panies’ shares,;' 

The transport sector's 
preliminary results were an¬ 
nounced last week, with TNjL 
performing much, in line with 
last year, before taking profit bn 
sale of assets into account, and 
Freightways producing a bra 
of goodies for die shareholders, 
’I The TNL result Included 
profit on sale 6f assets firmly, to 
the net profit figures, and' tHia . 
caused thfc -usual comment s oh 
how Mich/gatosi shbuld^ba 

'TUi'- SsSL'ii' 1 II-. 4 : 


through the profit and loss » 
count? 

Is that a capital gain> « 1 
recovery of earlier expending 
through the profit and loss if 
count? 

We can leave the theorem 

argue that one, but tf»e gainsto 
TNL allowed the company “ 
increase the dividend, a d* 0 ** 
which had little effect on tw 
share price, and die latra 

seems slightly undervalued. 

Freightways delivered 
the shareholders (no puj £ 
tended), justifying the n pa 
cent share price increatej* 
year. The company'son* f0T ‘“ 
bonus, and the decision to p? 
the final dividend on 
creased capital, 
there is still opfaj* 
available, although 
now known. 

Buying shares cumdowg 

and/or cum bonuSj j^S.' 
carries a profit soon 
stock goes ex. ; > 

The shares 
to move back tpwa 
price if the divieJf 
tained od highej;. 
addition, tha pan 
capital. becomes ,i 
assessing the . cu 
profitability (*& u 
no. likelihood 
which is unliWjfe 
compaQ^WpuldpS 
aboriusisWeJeOM; 

■current..._ , 

.Conclude (hatap® 
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Analysing annual accounts: Air New Zealand 


IN 1977 Air New Zealand 
made an operating profit of 
$ 15.9 million, if the pre-merger 
activities of the international 
operator and NAC are com¬ 
bined, and the different ac¬ 
counting policies of the two 
organisations arc disregarded 
for comparative purposes. 

In the year ended March, 
1980, the post-merger corpo¬ 
ration had an operating loss of 
$15.9 million. That was suf¬ 
ficient to let loose adverse 
comment. 

It is useful to look at the 
financial facts. The 
corporation’s operating reven¬ 
ue went up 18.9 per cent. 
Operating expenses increased 
25.4 per cent, and the difference 
between the two percentages 
turned 1979’s operating profit 
of $7.6 million into this year's 
loss. 

The table compares the 1979 
and 1980 figures. If "traffic 
revenue" increased 22.1 per 
cent, instead of 18.4 per cent (a 
difference of 3.7 per cent), and 
"flying operations" went up 
54.1 per cent, instead of 57.6 
per cent (a difference of 3.5 per 
cent), the corporation would 
have broken even. 

The sums are so large that 
small percentage movements 
can make die difference 
between profits and losses. The 
airline's twin policies of at¬ 
tempting to lift revenue by fare 
increases to offset costs, and 


cost-cutting exercises (through 
alterations to schedules and so 
on) are an example of the law of 
diminishing returns, par¬ 
ticularly when small percen¬ 
tage changes have such a dollar 
effect 

That also shows up in the 
balancesheet. AirNewZealand 
at balance date had total assets 
worth (at book value) $438.1 
million (by comparison, NZ 
Forest Products, New 
Zealand's largest had a 1979-80 
turnover of $412 million). 

At first glance, Air New 
Zealand seems to operate on a 
minima) financial structure. 
But airline companies com¬ 
monly have a high gearing 
(shareholders’ funds to total 
liabilities). International air¬ 
craft purchases are financed on 
substantial credits arranged by 
suppliers through special 
agencies in the country of 
origin — and various banks. 

Air New Zealand currently 
owes $106.2 million on its 
seven DC 10 aircraft, with $74.6 
million outstanding to either 
the United States 
Expon/Import Bank or to that 
organisation in conjunction 
with a commercial bank. 

Total long-term loans arc 
$152 million, or more than 
one-third of die balance sheet 
total. Shareholders’ funds were 
2-1.3 per cent of total liabilities 
at March 31, compared with 
27.2 per cent in 1979. 


Revenue 
Traffic Revenue 
Charter Revenue 
Contract Revenue 
Other Revenue 
Total 

Expenditure 

Engineering Maintenance 
Aircraft and Traffic Servicing 
Pessenger Services 
Sales and Publicity 
Administration and General 
Depreciation and Amortisation 
Interest Charges 
Exchange Losses 


Apart from the loans, the 
item "transportation sales in 
advance” stand out in the 
corporation's liabilities. The 
amount under this heading was 
$33.3 million in 1978-79, but 
rose to $64.9 million last year. 

That is another problem 
which affects the corporation’s 
revenue. Travellers set out to 
beat fare rises on international 
routes by booking well in ad¬ 
vance and paying for the ticket. 
The airline has entered a con¬ 
tract ro carry the passenger at 
the price ruling on the day of 
payment, so subsequent fuel 
costs and so on ennnot be 
recouped front those people. 

Chief executive Morric 
Davis refers to die point di¬ 
rectly in his review, saying that 
a combination of regulatory 
delays in obtaining approvals 


1970 

1080 

Per cent 
Increase 

$'000 

$'000 


329,332 

369.993 

18.4 

28.776 

25.369 

(-11-8) 

18,289 

27.040 

66.0 

13,744 

19,353 

40.S 

388,141 

461.755 

18.9 

83,151 

131,050 

57.6 

80,389 

73,110 

21.1 

72.799 

82,667 

13.5 

36,781 

43,134 

17.3 

62,388 

70,498 

13.0 

25.929 

33,330 

28.5 

24.456 

26,516 

B.4 

10.939 

12,972 

18.6 

3,688 

3.886 

5.3 

380.497 

477,162 

25.4 

increases 

and lower the relationship between 


"considerable pre-purchasing 
of tickets to avoid paying the 
higher levels, resulted in a de¬ 
cline in real yield”. 

The airline's decision to buy 
747 aircraft will involve it in an 
expenditure of about $400 
million. Rearranging loans, 
after selling the DC 10s, would 


shareholders’ funds and total 
assets to an unacceptable level. 

For this reason, the 
Government made provision in 
the Budget on July 3 for an in¬ 
crease of $16 million in the 
corporation's capital, an 
amount which will preserve 
balance sheet stability ul a level 


acceptable to the lenders. 

(With respect to the author of 
the piece in “Without word of a 
lie” — NBR September 1 — it is 
incorrect to suggest that the $ 16 
million shows the corporation 
"has flown to the 
Government’s pocket as soon as 
it hit financial trouble". It is 
also false to compare the $16 
million, which coincidentally 
almost matches the operating 
loss, with the dividends over the 
last four years that the 
Government has received as the 
sole shareholder of Air New 
Zealand and NAC. 

The corporation has 
adequate financial reserves in 
the balance sheet to maintain 
activities without additional 
capital, but for the 747 pur¬ 
chases. It is unsound to com¬ 
pare dividends with payback 
periods on new capital; the first 
is related partly to the second, 
but they are different financial 
concepts). 


hille- 
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market on the go again 


gains for investors. 

The often heard comment 
that “it is toe late" to huy shares 
when the profit has been an¬ 
nounced and they arc cum a 
bonus, should be tempered 
with an awareness that invest¬ 
ment, like the companies, is an 
on-going business. 

Today’s price (and profit) is 
history tomorrow. 

The Government’s decision 
to ease its long-term stock rate 
another 0.3 per cent, after 
shaving 0.1 per cent of the 
previous 13.5 per cent rate a few 
weeks ago, is hardly a signal for 
immediate substantial 
downturn in interest rates. 

The Dairy Board's loan came 
to the market 0.5 per cent below 
me figure proposed in June, 
and the Government’s net 
“crease of 0.5 per cent in the 
*me period is not particularly 
unusual when seen in that 
context 

The present interest rate 
-gmicture is still attractive for 


institutional investors, but in¬ 
dividuals are better off invest¬ 
ing in companies which make 
distributions from capital re¬ 
serves in the form of dividends, 
provided they can stand the 
“insecurity” of a fluctuating 
sharemarket. 

There are always fears that 
someone might impose a capital 
gains tax which would affect 
these distributions. While that 
is unlikely, there is still one 
reserve which would escape the 
net if the tax came into being. 

The share premium account 
is not a capital gain, by any 


definition. It is the share¬ 
holders’ money, which they 
have contributed by way of the 
amount payable above par on a 
cash issue. If anyone tried to tax 
a distribution from that account 
they would be forced to the il¬ 
logical argument that a 
shareholder's capital contribu¬ 
tion is revenue in thecompany’s 
hands. 

Note: The writer neither owns 
nor has a beneficial Interest In 
any of the securities discussed 
here, but has a professional 
association with Wilson and 
Horton Ltd. 
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Commercial Interiors 


A DIVISION OF ZIP HOLDINGS LTD. 

27 Sate SI 414 Ts Rapa Bd 

P.O. Box 11FT8 ' P.O Box IO-2B1 
AUCKLAND HAMILTON 

W: 792104 Tel: 493-919 


A MEMBER OF THE ODLINS GROUP 


77 Tltoindon Quay 
P.Q Box 845. 
WELLINGTON 
Tat 723-771 


39 Manchester Si 
PO. Box 4152 
CHRISTCHURCH 
Tat 63-937 


292 Kafcorai Valley Rd 
P.O Bo* 2142 
DUNEDIN 
Tet 36-084 


MORTGAGEES SALE 

TRAILWAYS HOTEL, RAROTONGA, COOK ISLANDS. 






°r? in sureil 1 st mortgages 
n , h e / lor 2-3 years 
ncr forms and yields also 
available 
For brochure write 
u Oox 250. Auckland or 
Phone 34-419 

Allied Mortgage 
grantee Co. Ltd 

ywessiunai Mortgage 
Managers & Insurers 


tfTeH igffGotirt.bf ifreCOofc'lsrari'dS, 
in the Court House, Av&ruaat2.0Q pm. 
on Tuesday, 30 September 1980. 

The property, part illustrated opposite, 

Is,situated or> lease-hold land.;.. 
appfoxlrriateiyl’4 miles north a I 
Avarua apd comp rises.40 hotejl euHes, 
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Getting to know you the Henry Root way 


EVER had trouble getting re¬ 
plies to letters that you write to 
the man at the top? If so. The 
Henry Root Letters is essential 
reading. 

"Henry Root", retired 
founder of Henry Root Wet 
Fish Ltd, has been writing to 
various important folk In Eng¬ 
land, and other places, on Vital 
topics of the day. 

He has corresponded with 
the Queen, Prince Charles, 
Margaret Thatcher, merchant 
bankers, top London legal 
firms, the Greek and South 
African ambassadors, the 
Secretary of State for Defence, 
Pakistan’s General Zia, news¬ 
paper proprietors, football 
club managers, model agencies, 
the BBC, and sundry poli¬ 
ticians, "media personalities” 
and academics. (The book has 
photostats of the letters, so it 
did happen). 

Root has four simple ways of 
getting a reply. First, he ar¬ 
ranges a meeting. 

Writing to the Petal Model 
Agency on June 16 1979, he 
complained about receiving no 


reply to a previous letter seek¬ 
ing models for a Penthouse 
layout to be called "Away Day 
in Staines" photographed in the 
carpark of the Red Bull Hotel, 
Staines. It would feature Den¬ 
ise, Stephanie, Fifi and Kerry- 
Jane. The girls would later be 
enjoying a shandy with photo¬ 
grapher Henry de Root in the 
executives bar. This would be 
preferable to having them on 
the island of Ibiza and joining 
photographer Heinz, in the 
"champagne a go-go bar of the 
Hotel Player Real." 

Root said he would “hop into 
your office at 3.30pm on 
Tuesday June 26 to run my eye 
up and down a line-up of your 
best types". He also requested 
the whereabouts of various 
named models. 

The agency then replied, 
saying “unfortunately" it did 
not have any models suitable 
for the proposed layout, but 
giving names of the models 
referred to, and contacts of 
other agencies. 

A similar exercise was con¬ 
ducted with the Vaudeville 
Theatre, when Root wanted 


one of his plays produced, 
starring Glenda Jackson. 

The second technique is 
complaining to the superior. 
Receiving no reply to a letter to 
the First Sea Lord (offering his 
services to theNavy in the event 
of hostilities with the Soviet 
Union), Root wrote to the -Rt. 
Hon Francis Pym, Secretary of 
State of Defence. Back came a 
reply informing him that his 
willingness to serve in the 
Royal Navy had been noted. 

“I can assure you that no 
slight was intended by the delay 
in answering your earlier letter 
andyou shouidshortlyreceivea 
reply from the Office of the- 
First Sea Lord". 

A letter dated the same day 
came from First Sea Lord’s 
secretary, saying the top naval 
man was “most grateful” for 
the letter. 

The third method is to make 
a firm commitment for the 
letter’s recipient. Thus a letter 
to Prince Charles suggesting 
that HRH might come around 
to the Root flat on Saturday 
June 9, to perform the opening 



Prince Charles... already had 
plane 

ceremony when Root throws 
open his residence "to pull in 
the Japs and the more gullible 
of our American friends to 
show how an ordinary English 
family lives," following the 
spirit of Charles’ unde, Lord 
Mountbatten. 

11 We’d be very honoured and 
it would be nice for you to meet 
my Doreen. If you found 
yourself a little short, I'd be 
prepared, like your uncle Lord 
Mountbatten, ro sock you the 
pound entrance fee till you 
straightened up". 


Who cleans up? 



Electrolux Gearing Services! 

While the world sleeps, Electrolux Cleaning Services is quietly and effectively at work . 

'rigrttioni - lik^ tbase above, in ,16 .countries.same 20,00$-;'. foternatloj 

■ employees Me at clearing office blocks,]#, 

. complexes, hospitals, warehouses, restaurants, ait Finland, 


s , .. 

sophisticatedandrellablecommercialckriiing.equipmentin (he' SjSrementa. within your budget, and meets all of yoi 
business. «•»*? • .... 


lion i jusi iage our wora ior 

Throughout New Zealand yoti can see otir work In action ;, ,‘hj . 
feet, you 1 probably do every day without evin knowing it,' 

, Amongst oqr customers are: . • 

* The Bank of New Zealand - Auckland: «• Wellington - .; 

* General Motors •• -. . ^ Welllngtori 

* .Font iyitHor Company ’• . - Auckland 


Electrolux 


Qeaniiiig 




Asst Private Secretary to 
HRH replies, thanking Root 
for the lerter. “I am afraid His 
Royal Highness will be unable 
to accept your kind invitation 
since he has already made his 
plans for that day". 

Root’s fourth option is to 
enclose money. When trying to 
get son Henry (15) into Mag¬ 
dalene College, Cambridge, he 
enclosed a five pound note for 
the senior tutuor, because, since 
places are tight (many being 
snapped up at birth by Old 
Etonians and such) he is 
“prepared to pay ‘over the top’.” 
The five pounds is a small cash 
advance, personally for the 
senior tutor, against a heavy 
financial contribution to the 
college. 

Most people return the 
money, but several one pound 
notes sent to Margaret 
Thatcher for the party's funds 
are kept and acknowledged, as 
are one pound notes to senior 
top police officers (going to 
welfare funds and so on). 

Being an astute businessman, 
Root has a few lessons in take¬ 
over negotiations. He decid¬ 
ed to buy publisher Jonathon 
Cape, afrer having a “novel” 
turned down. 

First he wrote to merchant 
bankers, Keyser Ullman, which 
was in strife with company in¬ 
spectors of the Department of 
Trade. Following an official 
report, he cancelled that 


proposition, and dealt * ' 
Hambros Bank, but WI 
ficulty replying atheir 5-j 

SEP .' omt ****\ 

Rescue, in the form of aktol 

to Sir James (Jimmy) Gol&.! 
mith, multi-millionaire, ^ I 
cessful litigant against ft** I 
Eye and publisher of 
magazine. i 

“What do you say wc m 
for lunch at your favours' 
watering-hole, the Ciena® 
Club, on Friday June 29?... 
I’m not a member of the Cto- ■ 
mont Club myself, but u- 
doubt you can fix that Yoo p 
me in and I’ll pay for hod ^ 
How’s that? Fair enough?" ' 

Jimmy is too busy withfe 
to get involvdd, but sends it*. 
pound to the appropriate cha¬ 
rity for retired {ounnlisb, j 
because he knows the bid! cf j 
them ro be decent. 

Now that I have wriitoift 
review, I note the copfnjjfci 
reference. Apart from iku- 
ening dire things to rtjpub- 
lishers in any form, iisF 
“Anyone of a mind todiiotn 
this injunction is remindedttr 
the author is acquainted (it 
Sir James Goldsmith and fa 
Director of Public ProsecuiiM 
und is not without means". At. 
well. 

The Henry Raol Ltm I. 
Henry Root, Wcidenfeld ti 
Nicolson, NZ price, $15.50 



PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
EXECUTIVE 

Fletcher Holdings Limited, an innov fl tJJ 
vigorous company seeking excellenceirj» 
19808 and beyond, wishes to expand. ‘ 
small public affairs division following 
commitment to the second alumin 
smelter. " r. 


applicant will be v >. U ft S 

* number, of largo 


■sis 


The successful 
consultant to a 

business areas but will have' the otjpjj 
an Auckland and Welllngton-basw 
Relations Company. The executive 

to be communlcatlon8*brlentatedy 

, might be advantageous, r i 1 ;. * 

-..Tbe. position could;’ suit ;dorfidd 
engaged In public relations> 
graduate with special skills .o 
starting media person,' 

• Conditions, aind salarywl Ijifa, 

Is a senior: appolhttnoafSi®! 
.Holdings and will InvdIVtf.Wfl 
within public relations 
excitement of' beln'g pafj^ 

• Zealand’s top comp&tlffj 

Appjiloatlons tbY 

v. j,R;Qtilnn 

V : v v 
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THE NATIONAL YOUTH 
COUNCIL OF 
NEW ZEALAND 

announces publication of 


‘Youth In Perspective: 
a Study of Youth Sen/Ices In New Zealand’ 
prepared by Qeoff Woolford and 
Michael Law 


YOUTH IN PERSPECTIVE looks at New Zealand’s 
youth In relation to education, employment, youth 
organisations, government services, leisure and 
rural areas. It looks at the Influence of the family, 
sexuality, sex role stereotyping, alcohol conaump* 
tlon and the churches. It looks at Maori and 
Polynesian youth and It looks at young women. 
For the first time In New Zealand, young people 
4re studiedJn a .comprehensive way. 

; Thfs book Is- a Vital acquisition for anyone In -the: 
field of youth work, or for anyone with an Interest 
In the subject. 

360 pages $16.00 
Copies are available from; 

The National Youth Council of Now Zealand 
p 0 Box 964S Courtenay Place, WELLINQTON 


Collier Fletcher RediiEsfate MREINZj 
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Mixed reception to accident compensation revievij Kiwifruit authority’s secrecy under attack 


by John Sloan 

THE long-awaited changes in 
the accident compensation 
scheme have had a mixed 
reception. 

The ? 1 decision to deny com¬ 
pensation to those injured 
while committing crimes has 
been applauded; the reduction 
in. compensation for non¬ 
economic losses and minor in¬ 
juries has been criticised as in¬ 
humane. 

The proposed changes will 
save an estimated $20 million — 
that is, cost someone else 520 
million. 

The main cost-saving areas 
are: 

• An extension to two weeks 
of the present one week waiting 
period before compensation for 
non-work accidents starts. This 
will affect people who suffer 
sports and recreational injuries 
who could he without any 
compensation for a fortnight. 


Non-work accidents have been 
a significant drain on the 
Earner's Fund so employers 
should be pleased with the 
proposed change. 

• Thcabolitionoflumpsum 
payments for minor injuries 
phis a substantial reduction in 
payments for non-economic 
losses such as pain and suffer¬ 
ing. Th is introduces an element 
of compulsory self-insurance 
for minor injuries and repre¬ 
sents the harshest decision in 
human terms. 

• Employers will pay the 
first two weeks’ earnings in a 
work-related accident insread 
of the first week only. This 
could prove costly for indus¬ 
tries, such as freezing works, 
with a high incidence of ac¬ 
cidents resulting in short-term 
disablement. 

• Placing the onus for the 
payment of the cost of the first 
two visits to a doctor or phy¬ 
siotherapist on the accident 


victim and allowing an em¬ 
ployee insured at work to 
recover the amount from the 
employer. This will prove ex¬ 
pensive for employers and for 
people who suffer non-work 
accidents. 

Reactions to the proposed 
changes were prompt. 

David Thorpe, chairman of 
the Combined State Unions, 
claimed the Government was 
breaking faith with workers 
who sacrificed the right to 
claim common law damages. 
He alleged the Government 
was penalising accident victims 
and their families by attempt¬ 
ing to save money. 

, Thorpe conveniently ig¬ 
nored the inadequacy of the old 
workers compensation “fault” 
system, which often deprived 
accident victims and their 
families of any compensation at 
all while automatic compensa¬ 
tion for non-work accidents 
was unheard of. 


Dr Bob Moodie, secretary of 
the Police Association, claimed 
the Accident Compensation 
Commission employers were 
impersonal when dealing with 
accident victims and wanted to 
pay as little compensation ns 
possible. 

The executive director of the 
Employers Federation, Jim 
Rowe, was reported as saying: 
“One reservation employers 
will clearly have is the proposal 
that they should meet the cost of 
compensation for the second 
week of work accidents. Al¬ 
though employers will face 
greater costs, the savings to the 
Accident Compensation Com¬ 
mission will pave the way for a 
significant reduction in levies.” 

Rowe predicted further 
reductions when levies were 
convened to a pay-as-you-go 
system. But some employers 
doubt if any reductions will 
eventuate. 

One of the country's leading 


sport doctors. Dr Lloyd 
Drake, criticised the move to 
have the first two visits to 
doctors paid for by the accident 
victims. 

Drake estimated that these 
costs would be between $25 and 
$35 and would force people to 
go to public hospitals for 
treatment. 

He said that many people 
would not be able to pay the 
initial medical bills and would 
therefore go without the 
necessary treatment and he off 
work longer than necessary. 

Drake predicted that sports 
bodies would have to consider 
insuring against the first two 
weeks incapacity and the 
liability to pay medical hills. 

A different view was ex¬ 
pressed in an editorial in the 
Evening Post: “We believe, 
among the economies... in the 
amended scheme, some dent 
should have been made in the 
generous provisions now ex- 
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First Introduced to the world 
by Pan Am in 1969, the Boeing 747 
Is today acknowledged by travellers 
as the most comfortable, most 
reliable aircraft available. And Pan 
Am has the btggest fleet of 747's and 
747SP’s of any airline. 

From New Zealand to both the 
U.S.A. and U.K./Europe only Pan Am 
gives you all 747 service . On board, 
whether you fly on business In our 
acclaimed First Class with 
Sleeperette® ervlce, or in our newly 
Improved Clipper® Class, you will 
find a level of recognition and 
attention matched to your special 
needs. 

For our vacation and low fare passengers, the Full 
Service Economy section provides the “frills” that can 
make every holiday begin the moment you check in. 

See your Travel Agent and ask for Pan Am’s 
747, first choice with the experienced international 
traveller.' 
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ries. 

The proposed changes riu' 
a greater emphasis on ij 
salety. A major com*. 
about the exUting schemes,; 
that companies with exalt 

safety performances were^i 

rewarded with levy ie^' 
(probably because 
accidents siphoned away t 
excess available for sjfr 
rebates). 

Now that the cost of k 
work accidents will be refo 
and the scheme will be funk', 
on a pay-as-you-go system,e, 
Accident Compensation G*’ 
mission should be able c 
properly implement the ufc 
rebate provision. 

The proposed change ut: 
accident compensation ldtr 
will have minimal imptai 
die insurance industry. 

Special schemes loinsiiKf:!' 
first two weeks incapaai ).’ 1 
literally “cost plus", »!c. 
tends to make them uet- ■ 
tive to employers, Icir.j 
could be of interest »*f. 
clubs. 

In view of the «ct 
restricted upper limit fat 
sums for major if-* 
($17,000) many empkfni. 
continue separate persotu 
cideni policies for seniwr: 
agcinciu. 

Employers will 
experience increased dour 
on sick leave provision' c 
staff welfare funds fiomc 
ploycex who suffer noa - 1 
accidents. This might f' 
employers to take a greater: 
tcrest in preventing 
job” accidents. 

But, in spite of the fint^ 
revision of the acciduu fr-- 
pensaiion scheme, 
parent intention » 
costs, perhaps et the 
the injured, there h» J*-, 

departure from the 

principle which renut* s i'i 
remount. 


THE powers of the Kiwifruit 
Marketing Licensing Authori¬ 
n' to grant or refuse export 
licences without giving reasons 
or right of appeal arc under 
attack from a small group of 
powers and exporters. 

Charged with maintaining 
an orderly marketing system 
under the Kiwifruit Marketing 
Licensing Regulations 1977, 
the authority decides who may 
export kiwifruit. 

I jst year 22 companies ap¬ 
plied to export kiwifruit. All 
were turned down. 

'Die nine existing licensed 
exporters retained their posi¬ 
tion, free from competition 
I rmu outsiders. 

file licensing authority 
(.uinpfiscs of five grower 
reprove motives, two existing 
and a Government 
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preventative. 

The criteria for granting or 
withholding a licence is based 
on the vague concept of “need", 
the financial standing and ex¬ 
perience of the exporter ap¬ 
plicant, and information 
provided by the Trade and In¬ 
dustry Department. 

Licence deliberations arc 
secret. The licence applicant 
has no right to attend the 
hearing to put a case of defence 
against detractors. 

Authority decisions are final. 
Ihcrc is no right of appeal for a 
rejected applicant. 

The authority gives no rea¬ 
sons lor turning down an ap¬ 
plicant. 

The Horticultural Free En¬ 
terprise Association, a group of 
about 50 dissident growers, has 
loiiud forces with Amal¬ 
gamated Marketing Ltd, a large 
export house, that has twice 
Ivcn turned down for a licence, 
to do battle with the authority. 

This group is pushing for an 
appeal provision for rejected 
licence applicants. 

Amalgamated Marketing 
has advised growers that "the 
authority has treated our ap- 
n nt 7 J MfT rntfS ' P'cations in a most offhand, 
raying CObD ( cavalier fashion Which is 
[jeitner democratic nor fair. 

I he fact that two licensed cx- 
mtr members of the outho- 
nty also sit in judgment on this 
. 0ll ) cr companies’ applica- 

“ ,ends H uitc 3 H ues ~ 
unable aspect to the whole 
■'Nation. 

A Horticultural Free Enter- 
Pn* Association circular to 

growerssaid-'Weoniy seek the 

2-democratic right of in- 

ti UalS ^ obtoinafair i^a- 

and impartial judgment 

umW hav ? a . n 8 ht to expect 
r our judicial system.” 

that iL rrec T en ! er P risers fcar 

Xr S*"** wi » 

hhliiv r0ducer boards m es - 
3 ®* a legislated mon- 

Porter °L in - ,n " 6 rou P of ex- 
•ix ’ barrin E all newcomers. 
J P° ,m out that the 
- set up to serve 

interests - not ex- 
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out 868 voting papers. Only 275 
were filled in and returned. Of 
these 102 vuics were cast for 
appeal and 173 votes against. 

Authority secretary Tony 
Holman justified the system in 
purely practical terms. If 
rejected applicants were al¬ 
lowed to appeal and if die 
authority had to give reasons, 
the result would be expensive 
and time-consuming legal ac¬ 
tions and export delays. 

Holman said the authority 
had taken legal advice and was 
convinced an appeal system 
would lead to more problems 
than it would solve. 

As to secrecy in the licensing 
decision-making process, Hol¬ 
man said some of the informa¬ 
tion came from Trade and In¬ 
dustry and had to remain con¬ 
fidential to the authority. Most 
of the licence applicants would 
not want the matters discussed 
made public. 

Asked if the question was not 


one of making decision-making 
and reasons for rejection open 
to the public at large, but otic of 
telling applicants why they had 
been turned down to give them 
the opportunity to counter any 
misunderstandings the autho¬ 
rity might have about their 
companies, Holman reiterated 
his objection to making 
procedures more time-con¬ 
suming. 

He suggested the authority 
was in a better position than 
anyone else to know what extra 
exporters were needed. 

The fruc-cntcrpriscrs claim 
this attitude is authoritarian, 
arbitrary, and bureaucratic 
with neither the attribute of 
being fair or being seen to he 
fair, no matter how efficient it 
might be. 

The Horticultural Free En¬ 
terprise Association last July 
argued a case for the grower- 
owned Buy of Plenty Fruit- 
puckers Lid being given an 


export licence, pointing nut 
that this company’s share¬ 
holders represent about -10 
per cent of the expurt crop. 

Hay of Plenty Fruit packers’ 
licence applicat ion was refused. 

The company did not sup¬ 
port calls for the right of appeal. 
Hut it did say it disagreed with 
the presence of exporters in the 
deliberations on the issuing of 
licences. 

Amalgamated Marketing’s 
application for an export 
licence was accompanied by a 
lull company history, its assets, 
its long exporting experience 
dealing in meat,dairy products, 
and vegetables and fruits, and 
its. world-wide contacts. 

The authority turned down 
the application with a onc-par- 
agraph letter. No reasons were 
given for excluding Amal¬ 
gamated from the market. 

As it stands, no grower,, ur 
grower’s co-operative, is al¬ 
lowed to export its own kiwi- 


fruit except the Fruitgrowers 
Federation. 

The fact that even major 
growers are not allowed to di¬ 
spose of their own fruit, but 
must hand it over io exporters 
approved, by the authority, 
rankles with the Horticultural 
Free Enterprise Association. 

Holman said there was no 
blanket bar on growers ever 
obtaining an export licence. He 
said licences were reviewed 
each year and the numbers of 
approved exporters might be 
increased in future. 

Volumes of kiwifruit exports 
almost doubled between 1978 
and 1979 from some 2.15 mil¬ 
lion trays to just over 4 million 
trays. With the increase in 
kiwifruit supply, prices went 
down. 

Exports are expected to 
reach 4.5 million trays this year. 

By 1985, tot id exports are 
exported to reach about 12 
million travs. 


Both the increase in stiply 
and increased overseas compe¬ 
tition might create a need for 
more exporters, better market¬ 
ing skills, and contacts in un¬ 
tapped markets. 

Holman said the system of 
licensing exporters had suf¬ 
ficient flexibility u> meet these 
demands. 

The frcc-cntcrprisers fear 
the system will become ossified 
with the present nine exporters 
in secure control of increasing 
supplies of fruit. 

Holman pointed out that the 
authority had been in existence 
for only two years. Previously 
there had been uoadequatedata 
from (he Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture and Fisheries on kiwifruit 
plantings to accurately project 
future fruit supplies. The 
authority and the ministry are 
jointly involved in a planning 
study to he finished in Sep¬ 
tember. 
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Reforming the law: a question of pace 
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by Jack Hodder 

A FAIR number of Jim 
McLay’s speeches contain a 
sentence that goes something 
like this: “Law reform - the 
process of modernising and 
updating our laws - is an es¬ 
sential ingredient of good 
moderate and stable govern¬ 
ment”. Itisa good sentence and 
indicates the area in which 
McLay is making his mark as 
Minister of Justice. 

He does not bring to his 
portfolio a vast experience of 
the law; nor does he exhibit the 
profound intellect of the 
academic or the imagination of 
the visionary reformer. But he 
is entitled to take credit for 
gening things done. In par¬ 
ticular for piloting law reform 
recommendations into Par¬ 
liament. 

It scums likely that much of 
McKay’s reputation as Minis¬ 
ter of Justice will rest on die 
substantial number of law 
reform measures which will 
have been enacted by the end of 
the current Parliamentary 
term. 

For that reputation (as well 
as a useful diversion of atten¬ 
tion away from the result of a 
recent homicide case involving 
a Wellington doctor) he will 
owe a great deal to the sound 
work of the five part-time law 
reform committees. 

These committees, manned 
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on a part-time basis by b mix¬ 
ture of academic, government 
and private practitioners of law, 
comprise the major tier of the 
law reform system. Each com¬ 
mittee covers a different area: 
contracts and commercial law; 
criminal law; property law and 
equity; public and administra¬ 
tive law; and torts and general 
law. 

There is a second tier, the 
Law Reform Council, com¬ 
prising the Minister, the 
Solicitor-General, rhe Secre¬ 
tary for Justice, the Chief Par¬ 
liamentary Counsel and the 
chairpcople of the five com¬ 
mittees. But, despite a flurry of 
publicity about purging ancient 
statutes last year, there has been 
little evidence of its operations. 

Until recently the major 
problem with the law reform 
system has been the delay in 
gening recommendations from 
the committees onto the Par¬ 
liamentary agenda. 

Classic examples include the 
Contracts and Commercial 
Law Reform Committee's 
l%8 reports on carriage of 
goods and on misrepresenta¬ 
tion and breach of contract. 
Twelve years later their 
recommendations have finally 
become law in the form ot the 
Carriage of Goods Act and 
Contracrural Remedies Act 
respectively. 

(The delay is not always 
one-sided. Only a month or two 
ago the Criminal Law Reform 
Committee proudly presented 
a repun on a controversial 
decision on the law relating to 
an accused person’s belief as to 
consent when charged with 
rape. Thar decision was given 
as long ago as 1975). 

Recently there have been 
examples of extreme speed. 
The Commissions of Inquiry 
Amendment Act passed earlier 
this year effected recommen¬ 
dations of a Public and Ad¬ 
ministrative Law Reform 
Committee report which was 
not properly published until 
last month. In that case, of 
course, there was a little prod¬ 
ding from the Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Arthur Alan- Thomas. 
But the Crimes Amendment \ 
Bill, now before Parliament's | 
Statutes Revision Committee, | 
will implement the re com- j 
mendation of a Criminal Law 1 
Reform Committee report on ; 
self defence published earlier 
this year. 

, A more typical case might be 
the Evidence Amendment .Bill* 

presently halfway bp the parr 
liamentary Order Paper. It in¬ 
cludes recommendations from 
three law reform reports — 
dating from 1972, 1974 and 
1977 respectively. 

Many .of the WfpmitteeS* 
proposals are not politically 
contentious and can be moved '• 
along quite swiftly. A cooling. 
off period (at least) is the nonri 
for contcntiqbs prpjpbsjals; This 
category wduId inclUde the 
1972 report on the suppression 
of names of accused; persons 
(tfre minority recommendation; 

: ehaefed in 1975 and repealed lii - 
1976) and more recent reports 
on internal ; examinations atjd ; 
bodily samples of-persons ; jn ; , 
custody , 

lawfiil adminisorpli^ :»ja 
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noting some of the topics cur¬ 
rently under consideration by 
the various committees: powers 
of entry and search; share 
premium reserve dividends; 
mortgagees’ sales; bail; aspects 
of insurance law; and sale of 
goods. 

Topics already reported on, 
and providings pool for further 
legislative activity, include 
credit contracts, contracts for 
the sale of land, charitable 
trusts, damage caused by an¬ 
imals and the 1976 recom¬ 
mendations on unlawful 
killing. 

Two other topics which do 
not emanate from the ordinary 
law reform committees and do 
fall into the contentious cate¬ 
gory have been the subjects of 
reports recommending major 
reforms: adoption; and 

defnniaiiim. 

One topic which arises from 


l ime to t i me is that of reforming 
the law reform system. 

The traditional argument 
has been between supporters of 
the present part-time commit¬ 
tees system (whose ranks in¬ 
clude the present Ministcr)and 
advocates of a permanent law 
reform commission with full¬ 
time members. The matter may 
involve a political decision at 
some future date but present 
indications arc that a perman¬ 
ent law reform commission 
similar to the English, Can¬ 
adian and Australian models is 
not likely. 

In particular, the develop¬ 
ment of statutory responsibili¬ 
ties for law reform proposals in 
specific areas (given to the 
Human Rights Commission 
and the Securities Commis¬ 
sion) and the recent im¬ 
provement in the quality of 
Parliamentary scrutiny ol 
legislation (a by-product of the 


oftcn-cr itici$cd influx of 
lawyers into the House) appear 
to reduce the value of a New 
Zealand version of the overseas 
models. 

Other Commonwealth 
countries have also been 
reviewing their law reform ar¬ 
rangements. Many of the sug¬ 
gestions resulting from those 
exercises may prove valuable. 
All of the suggestions may be 
found in the Commonwealth 
Secretariat’s useful quarterly, 
the Commonwealth Law Bulle¬ 
tin. Two of them seem par¬ 
ticularly opposite for New 
Zealand. 

The firsr is the development 
of a direct link between the law 
reform committees and the 
legislature. In the New Zealand 
context that might mean 
creating a second division of the 
Statutes Revision Committee 
with specific responsibility to 
consider law reform proposals 


as they arc published. But that 
raises wider questions as to the 
proper role of Parliamentary 
committees — questions with a 
significant political content. 

The second suggestion is the 
establishment of a Register of 
Law Reform Suggestions, 
based on material gleaned from 
court decisions, academic 
writings. Parliamentary papers 
and interested bodies, it could 
serve as a springboard for 
academic research and would 
capture the many useful sug¬ 
gestions for changes in the ex¬ 
isting law contained in many 
High Court judgments and in 
the Ombudsmen's reports. 

The only difficulty with 
those suggestions is that they 
would tend to reduce the Min¬ 
isterial role (and reputation?) in 
the pre-legislative phase of law 
reform. 

Yes. folks, a small question of 
devolution. 
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Health officials keeping cork on wine label list j Labour Dept may put agency staff in job queue 

by Rae Mazengarb Wine h..ff< refer rn the f" “UM mmm mam. mamm Wm WM ■■ wines suspect. Only Health ™me ....... L. O J / J. 


NEW regulations to set stan¬ 
dards for top-grade New 
Zealand wines may leave con¬ 
sumers bewildered. And it 
looks as if Government secrecy 
will be the culprit. 


From October, wines 
labelled "premium’ 1 or "private 
bin” will have to have a mfn- 
imum grape Juice content of 95 
per cent For other table wines 
the minimum will be 80 per 
cent. 


Wine buffs refer to the 
Riesling as "one of the aris¬ 
tocrats among wine grapes", 
producing a wine very different 
from a Riseling-Sylvaner, Syl- 
vaner-Riesling or Muiler- 
Thurgau — all a cross between 
Riesling and Sylvaner. 

The cross occupies more 
acreage in New Zealand than 
any other grape, and gives mild 


The Food and Drug 
Regulations prohibit the name 
of the wine — shown on the 
label - from including any 
reference to a single variety of 
grape unless the wine has been 
manufactured from at least 75 
per cent by volume of juice 
derived from that variety of 
grape. 


Small quantities of the 
Riesling are grown, but it has 
been common practice to label 
wines Riesling when they are 
actually Riesling-Sylvaner. 


Then there is rhe difference 
between a Gewurtz-Traminer 
and a Trammer. 

What stance will the 
department adopt on these 
areas of confusion? And where 
does the consumer come into 
the picture? 


But tile amended regulations 
may not help customers tu ea¬ 
sily identify top-quality wines 
because the implementation of 
the labelling clause must be 
dependent on an approved 
finite fist of grape names. 


Health Department food 
technologist Mprion Thomas 
said the department and the 
Wine Institute had been 
“working together” on a list of 
grape names. 


Wine industry sources point 
out that some grapes have a 
variety of names used in diffe¬ 
rent countries — for example, 
Pinot Blanc is also known as 
white Burgundy, Chardonnay, 
Chardenay, Pineau Blanc and 
Auxerrois Blanc. 


Health Department officials 
say that they are preparing such 
a list with the help of the Wine 
Institute. But they see no reason 
. why that list should be made 
public. 


"Using a name to describe 
the grape will give the con¬ 
sumer an idea of what to ex¬ 
pect,” she said. 

Thus the new regulations 
would prohibit wine-makers 
from using misleading labels. 

But how could the consumer 
know that a particular wine was 
what the labelling suggested 
without a published list of ap¬ 
proved names as a checklist? 


Thai means the consumer 
will have to reply on those “in 
the know” to check that wine¬ 
makers are observing the law. 


Observers say there will be 
areas of confusion, specially 
with white wines. 
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wines suspect. Only Health 
Department employees and 
selected politicians know 
which wines to buy and which 
to avoid. 


Thomas told NHR-. "We 
think the situation might cor¬ 
rect itself," referring to the 
enforcement of the new 
regulations. 


came into force, she aid. 

Another official aid* 
both Health . ..."j 

?" d V* ,ST, 


LabelB ... dependent on finite list of grape name. 


The Health Department has 
been secretive in other areas of 


concern to consumers. 


When the department 
recently found a hot pool con¬ 
taining the deadly pathogenic 
amoebas, it would not reveal 
the name of the offending hot 
pool. The public stayed away 
from all hot pools. 


Parakai businessmen arc 
planning to approach the Om¬ 
budsman over the Health 
Department’s handling of the 
amoeba affair. 


Asked how many extra 
Health Department inspectors 
would be required to monitor 
the wine labelling regulations, 
and what would be the cost to 
the taxpayer, Thomas said no 
extra inspectors would be 
needed. 


It had been common wa 
or some local wine groiin. 

label wines Riesling wheat 
were truly Riesling-Syli* 


What attitude would 6 
department take to this 
confusion, and what protKi- 
would the consumer get? 


In the wine area, the 
department has found com¬ 
panies watering rheir wine. But 
it keeps the identity of of¬ 
fenders confidential making all 


Th'c department had 100 in¬ 
spectors, she said. As part ol 
their duties, they had been re¬ 
sponsible for controlling the 
wine area in the past. 


The official pointed out 
not all true Rieslings \c 
belter than a Riesling-SyttL' 
or Sylvaner-Rksling my,] 
- and a name by itself vrac 
always a guarantee of qub 


There would merely be "a 
greater emphasis" on this 
aspect when the regulations 


He suggested: “WcdonK. 
anything wrong with nuL.-;i 
available to the public (tea, 
weren’t thinking it trafjj 
necessary." 


Slam the door 


Thomas said it had not been 
envisaged that such a list would 
be required. 


on the Paper Wai 


An earlier inquiry to rhe 
department met with the re¬ 
sponse chat while a list of grape 
varieties was being prepared, it 
would be discussed only with 
winemakers in the ambit of 
labelling. Thus it would not be 
available to the public. 
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by Warren Berryman 


EMPLOYMENT agency ex¬ 
ecutives are concerned at an¬ 
other State foray into the 
private sector. 

The Labour Department has 
departed from its traditional 
B ,le of helping the disadvan¬ 
taged unemployed and hu*. 
become directly competitive 
with personnel and man¬ 
agement consultants. 

ii has moved into the market 
with an expensive barrage of 
full-page advertisements in 
daily newspapers, offering 
subsidies for employers. 

The prime selling point lor 
the deportment's services is that 
they are "free". (Employers 
must pay for services from a 
private agency.) 

If employers hire through 
die Labour Department, they 
qualify for job-creation sub¬ 
sidies from tile public purse. If 
employees are hired through 


private agencies there is no 
subsidy. 

The immediate past-pre¬ 
sident ol the New Zealand 
Federation of Personnel Ser¬ 
vices Inc, James Hainey, told 
the federation's conference in 
June that quarter-page adver¬ 
tisements then being taken out 
by the Jcparintent in most 
centres “clearly indicated the 
Government’s intention to 
compete with free enterprise 
employment agencies in New 
Zealand, and os is usually the 
ease, using taxpayers’ money to 
subsidise this latest flight into 
fantasy." 

He pointed out that unem¬ 
ployment was not an across- 
the-board problem. It was a 
problem affecting mainly un¬ 
skilled, semi-skilled trades and 
factory workers, but not ac¬ 
counting, marketing, EDP and 
other workers, he said. 

According to lluincy, the 
Labour Department’s proper 


role was to find c mployment for 
those on the dole, to establish 
retraining schemes lor those 
thrown out of work by new 
technology, mid to minimise 
the “disastrous impact of large 
scale retrenchments brought 
about by Government policy 
and economic lluctuations". 

“The Department of Labour 
no lunger seems interested in 
these major objectives, and in¬ 
stead see ins intent to do its ut¬ 
most, using taxpayers’ money, 
to interfere with an no doubt 
put out of business, frcc-en- 
terprise employment agen¬ 
cies," Hainey said. 

Since Hainey made those 
remarks, Labour Department 
advertisements have increased 
to full-page si/c and the Budget 
in July introduced new sub¬ 
sidies to make the department's 
competitive position even 
stronger. 

Government secrecy helps 
give the Labour Department a 


competitive edge. Employers 
must turn in a hall-yearly job 
vacancy form. On ihe bottom is 
the loaded request: “If you do 
nut wish the department to 
enter your above vacancies int>> 
its urgency register so it can 
refer suitable applicants to you, 
please tick this box.” 

The in formalin!] provided 
by the unuckcd boxes is con¬ 
fidential to the Labour 
Department. 

Private employment agen¬ 
cies, though they have to till in 
the form themselves, and pay 
die taxes to finance the Labour 
Department's activities, can’t 
get the information telling 
litem what jubs are available. 

An employer who goes 
through the Labour Depart¬ 
ment qualifies tor subsidies up 
to 413tKt - or 450a week - lor 
each new job created. 

Private firms can't qualify 
for this subsidy. Nor can they 
nlfer free service. 


Then,pick up the phone 
and call the country’s number one 
Word Processing people. 


You've got nothing to lose but hours of 
typing time. 

DlaJ Auckland 798-346, Wellington 720-007 
or Christchurch 799-088 right now collect, 
dust leave your name and telephone number 

7 our ex Perlenced people will make 
contact at a time convenient to you. 

You 11 hear, perhaps for the first time, the 
Plain facts about Word Processing In clear, 
concise business English. 

We ii explain to you how information can 
e stored and remembered at the press of a 
won, thanks to an ingenious devloe called 
a floppy disc". 

How fregh type a an be fed In at the same 
tl ® M tha unit is printing out, outtlng typing 

turnaround time by 80 %. 

ow owning a Word Processor can even- 

; flow and provide 

key to a better run 
■©inflation all round. 


Installing and 
regularly 
maintaining 
the system 
that's right 
for you. 

We've 
recently 
installed our 
lBOthCPT 
Word 
Processing 
Zealand. After 
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Processing 0 8ystem in New 

Zealand. After ^ two short years 
we’re now number one In the 
field. The reason for our success Is the reason 
you should piok up that phone: we believe 
that servloe and baok-up support are as 
Important as the equipment Itself. 

When you've satisfied yourself that we’re 
worth at least a ohat then oaJl us. 

Rather than smother you with glowing 
self-penned testimonials, well suggest you talk 
to some of our satisfied clients personally. 

Hear/See for yourself how they've beaten the 
paper war. 

. Meantime clip and post this ooupon for 
^ more faots. 
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'Flic major advantage en¬ 
joyed by private agencies is that 
.in employer can judge the firm 
by the quality and suitability of 
the applicants sent around. 

Employer?, often find a waste 
of time the so-called jot] ap¬ 
plicants sent around by the 
Labour Department. 

Some job seekers ore inte¬ 
rested only in making the 
rounds required for more dole 
money, and are not seriously 
intern i>n getting a job. 

An employer scut such ap¬ 
plicants by a private firm would 
look for another agency. 

Private agencies fear the in¬ 
creased touting for business by 
the Labour Department will 
force them to dose. 

The Labour Department is 
no longer just dealing in un- 
cmploynbles and unskilled 
labour, but to an increasing 
extent is offering skilled labour 
and even executives. 

l'lte Budget gave the Labour 
Department more than SI5.75 
million for job creation ami 
vocational training schemes. 

Similar schemes in Britain 
and Australis have cost the 
taxpayer dearly and cut heavily 
into the private sector. 

Unlike the New Zealand 
scheme, the British scheme is 
charged lor. Nevertheless, it 
cost British lax pavers £085 
million last year, and the British 


Manpower Services Commis¬ 
sion employed 25,000 people to 
find other people jobs. 


Private agencies fear dial the 
same sort of bureaucratic em¬ 
pire-building may become the 
norm here. 


The I .abottr Department lias 
n personnel exchange system 
with Australia. The Australian 
system is expensive, bu¬ 
reaucratic, and hated by private 
companies. 


John Meeuwsen, ol the 
Australian Commonwealth 
Employment Service, is now 
working for our Labour 
Department. He has been 
quoted sis saying (hat the main 
difference between the New 
Zealand and Australian em¬ 
ployment .services is in tulmin- 
istmiive size and si met tire. 


Job .service — a scheme just 
getting under way in New 
Zealand - is highly developed 
in Australia. 

It such a scheme was adopted 
here, it is likely many new bu¬ 
reaucratic positions would be 
created and that .some ol those 
running private employment 
agencies would 1 ind themselves 
unemployed. 

As one agency man put it: 
“Jim Bulger is whipping 
creeping socialism up i» a fill! 
gallop." 



GROUP 

DEVELOPMENT 

MANAGER 


<RESTRUCTURING; NEW BUSINESS 
DEVELOPMENT, GENERAL 
MANAGEMENT ACTIVITIES) 

This Is a top executive position reporting to the Chief Ex¬ 
ecutive. The Company has a sales turnover In excess of 
35 million dollarB, with substantial interests In manufac¬ 
turing, marketing, distribution, Importing and exporting. 
This Company Is restructuring to meet tha challenges ol 
the lOSO's, particularly In ensuring a 'market led' ap¬ 
proach, in order to be responsive to changing consumer 
demands. The successful applicant will be a key parson 
in this period of reinvestment of resources. The position 
will require a wide range of skills as the appointee will be 
Involved In restructuring companies; reallocation of ap¬ 
propriate resources; Industrial relations; new business 
development; and monitoring the overall performances 
of a group of companies. The location Is in the Head Of¬ 
fice, Wellington.- 
REQUIREMENTS 

• A sound understanding of commercial trading, 
backed by good financial and marketing skills. 

s • , An ehtreprenurlrtijtfTiarkating outlook, combined. 

■ with thbrough business analysis. 

• Ability to plan and formulate strategies and pro¬ 
vide operational direction. 

• Capacity and drive to lead and motivate a team of 
managers, 

• Preferably tertiary educational'attainment in com¬ 
mercially orientated aub]eot8i 

• «►.; Age range flexible, bul preferably 30-40 age group. 
; , REWARDS:- ' 'L: /' • ’ 

• ' A .compensation package In the $30,000 -pltip 

range le negotiable; '\\ 
Benefits Include full use of company oar, expense 
allowance,, and,superannuation. 

, APPLICATIONS: " 

. Strictly confidential. PEsaae apply in writing 
<. etatlng age, experience, qualifications, other.rele* 

; ; - vent Information and telephone numbers, men¬ 
tioning Position R.B. 1672 lo; 


mrr.h. Borland 

MANAGEMENT RESOURCES LIMITED 
Box'11*237; Manna n Street.PO 
f: Telephone; B61-68B; Welling ^ 
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Tribunal’s Manawatu Radio rejection reversed 


by Neil Ritchie 

THE Broadcasting Tribunal 
was biased in rejecting the 
Manawatu Radio Company's 
application for a warrant earlier 
this year, according to the Ch ief 
Justice, Mr Justice Davison. 

“I am left with the dear im¬ 
pression that the tribunal set 
out consciously or uncons¬ 
ciously to denigrate the effect of 
the evidence supporting the 
appellant's case”, he said in 
upholding an appeal by the 
private radio company. 

The appeal was based on 
three grounds: 

• The tribunal took into 
account irrelevant considera¬ 
tions or failed to take into ac¬ 
count relevant considerations; 

• It acted on predetermined 
policy rules based on private 
opinion; 

• 11 failed to reach a dccis ion 
based on the weight of 
evidence. 


Under section 30 of the 
Broadcasting Act 1976, the 
tribunal is required to take into 
account various manors. 

In the application by the 
Manawatu company, three 
major issues emerged: Thu de¬ 
sirability of the proposed ser¬ 
vice; the effect on the finances 
of 2ZA, in Palmerston North, 
(and the Broadcasting 
Corporation’s finances as a 
consequence); and the use of 
frequencies. 

The tribunal said that “on 
these issues” it was unable to 
gram the application. 

Manawatu Radio claimed 
the tribunal was preoccupied 
with protecting the 
corporation’s overall financial 
position. 

Refusing the warrant ap¬ 
plication, die tribunal said that 
if a warrant was granted “there 
would be a drastic drop of 
hundreds of thousands of dol¬ 
lars in the revenue of 2 ZA and. 


alrhough competition might 
sharpen its commercial per¬ 
formance, our overall impres¬ 
sion was that even the ap¬ 
plicants had to concede that it 
was doing :i good job in the 
area." 

It saw “some increase in the 
total advertising available” if 
another station entered to the 
market, hut did not accept that a 
new station could exist without 
severely reducing the present 
station's surplus. 

Manawatu claimed die 
tribunal gave too much weight 
to the economic effect which 
the establishment of a new 
station would have on 27. A. 

Indeed the Courts in New 
Zealand Broadcasting Corpo¬ 
ration versus Independent 
Broadcasting Co Lid, have said: 
"In a case where a new service is 
shown to be necessary or 
desirable in the public interest, 
the allowance of an appeal by 
the corporation on economic 


grounds only would amount to 
saying that the corporation’s 
finances come first and the 
public interest second.” 

The Chief Justice said there 
were three significant factors 
which justified the appellant’s 
criticism of the tribunal deci¬ 
sion. He pointed out: 

• 2ZA had a most satisfac¬ 
tory growth. Except for two 
years, there had been sig¬ 
nificant growth in the surplus 
income in the company. 

• 2ZA was one of the two 
top, if not the top, money- 
earner for the corporation. 

• The operating surplus l or 
2ZA in 1978/79 was $404,HW. 

“If 2ZA is giving the stan¬ 
dard of service which it claims 
to be giving, then it should not 
fear to face competition from an 
independent competitor," the 
Chief Justice said. 

The tribunal had criticised 
the applicant's proposed pro¬ 
gramme plans, although it 


Benevolent 

Dictator! 

Lets you record a two hour conference. 

Instruct your secretary. Answer correspondence. 
Capture your every idea instantly 
at any place ... at any time. 


considered sonic proposals 
wmiId provide desirable ser¬ 
vices. “An alternative news 
service and current affairs 
programme of some length 
would he welcomed," it said. 

“The el’lorts to provide in¬ 
formation from outlying towns 
would support advertising 
from those areas ami would he 
appreciated by the people in 
those towns.” 

The proposed station would 
broadcast 24 hours a day. 

“Although evening 

audiences are comparatively 
small this is another merit of the 
application", the tribunal said. 

But il saw no attempt to 
provide u service complemen¬ 
tary to the corporation's and it 
“looked in vain for some in¬ 
dication of where among the 
directors and station personnel 
sumc flair and dynamism might 
be found”. 

The company had submitted 
three surveys to the tribunal. 
One, the Manawatu/Horo- 
whenua Radio Trade Survey, 
showed that — with tile l ight 
conditions - many local bu¬ 
sinesses would begin to adver¬ 
tise hv radio; and some busin- 


? scs i*u. 

then- radio advcnUing c 
second station existed in- : 
region. k 

I he Chief Justice uiji 
ibought the Tribunal nm, 
have given enough weii 
the evidence of these m ( - 
According to the mV 
the proposed directors o( t 
new station did not hart* 
necessary broadcasting m 
ricncc. " 

I he Chief Justice, cot 
other hand, said “thefippV 
lias produced a well baV 
board with adequate ^ 
ricncc in radio advertising 
business management". 

“The tribunal has net 4 , 
lully considered ihcenfci 
and made a propercvahut>jj 
il." he said in summing i*., 
that aspect of the appeal 
The Manawatu ter,-,, 
also claimed the iribmuii.-.' 
on predetermined pole T; 
Chief Justice did mii 
litis. 

He not only altowlit:;- 
peal hut directedihetti-:. 
ask the Tost Office 
the company t s- 
11 equenev. 
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EVERYTHING YOU 
ALWAYS KNEW 
YOU SHOULD KNOll 
ABOUT MEDIA 
PRODUCTION. 

. BUT WERE AFRAID TO ASX 


’N 


The Association of Now Zetiland Advertisers^^ ^ 
running a production workshop designed speafic^. | 
advertisers and covering many practical j 

production you nood to Ixj aware of when dswcfw 
your advertising. 

The one-day seminar will be hold at the 
Lodge, Johnsonvilla, Wellington on September 

Speakers are: 

Eric Price on the use of video; 

Tony Williams on TV talent direction; 

Tony Eagleton and Noel Muller from Ra^° 
on producing commercials that sell; .. Miyri 
Malcolm Macasklll, Photo-mechanical maraEm- 
on magazine production; .• | B 

Bob Lewis, Bill Pepper and Ty Dallas, ^fii 

Newspapers on NAPP, the photo-polymer pi * 8 
newspaper production. / ' 

Tony Woodrow, on audio visual production-; • 

The seminar aim is not to tell you how 
advertising but how to avoid the pltfallB eOYgJ^ifi 
agency can produce clear, legible, stroilfli 
sells. 

COST: $40 for ANZA Members, $5Q-** 

APPLY BEFORE SEPTEMBER fS< 19 80 
AVAILABLE ARE LIMITED- 


Amazing Micro-Technology 65 mm wide x 129 mm high x 22 mm deep 

Avail able at: 

Miles & Carlaw 

Duty Free Stores Auckland. 
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CER: Australian emphasis is on complementarity 


by Colin James 

NAFTA is effectively dead as a 
vehicle for movement toward 
free trade. 

Whatever polite words may 
be spoken about its value in the 
past and potential value in the 
future, the dominant opinion 
across the Tasman is that there 
is no future in iicm-hy-irem 
haggling under an agreement 
Jcsigncd to ensure no damage 
to industry in cither country. 

Australian negotiators have 
given New Zealand the mes¬ 
sage by taking a much tougher 
line on the detailed Nafta 
negotiations. They put nothing 
up In the August talks, and gave 
Lance Adams-Schneider little 
change in return. 

Not no change. After ini¬ 
tially rejecting a New Zealand 
oiler of access for 30,000 small 
leather goods items into New 
Zealand in return for unres¬ 
tricted access into Australia, 
they have apparently come 


hack with some counter-offer. 

Bui patience is thin. If New 
Zealand interests think they 
have the alternative to a closer 
economic relationship (CER) 
or going back tc> Nafta as it has 
been, they arc almost certainly 
wrong. 

Today's code word is ra¬ 
tionalisation. In Australia that 
has already meant a substantial 
shakeout of industry and will 
mean more in the future. 

Australians arc nut iniercst- 
eJ in a trade arrangement with 
New Zealand, which in spirit 
runs counter to that process. 

So, frequently, the people 1 
spoke to in Australia empha¬ 
sised that the new closer econ¬ 
omic relationship (CUR) now 
being investigated must aim at 
complementarity between the 
two countries. 

That means that some in¬ 
dustries here would die, n • let in 
imports from Australian com¬ 
panies that cun make them 
better. And ii means the same in 


Possible example: New 
Zealand nukes all the refrige¬ 
rators lur both countries but 
import*, all its washing ma¬ 
chines and driers. Just such a 
rationalisation has been going 
on within Australia. 

But Australians arc also de¬ 
termined by and large that CER 
should not become a means for, 
as one official put it, “taking in 
our own laundry”. 

That is, it should not ensure 
that industries that are inef¬ 
ficient in world terms are kept 
alive behind protective bar¬ 
riers. Preferential trans-Tas¬ 
man access at the expense of 
more efficient third country 
imports is anathema to the 
limg-icrm thrust of Australian 
restructuring. 

A strong underpinning lor 
this view lies in the marginality 
of New Zealand's place in 
Australian trade. 

New Zealand now accounts 
inr only about 5 per cent of all 
Australia's expons. As the re¬ 


sources boom develops, that 
percentage will drop further. 

Even a big expansion of trade 
with New Zealand would not 
represent a great deal in overall 
trade terms. 

It might represent important 
gains for individual companies 
or even industries. New 
Zealand is still the biggest 
buyer of Australian manufac¬ 
tured exports, taking just under 
a fifth (19 per cent in 1978-79). 

Equally, loss of preferential 
access to the New Zealand 
market might cause substantial 
losses to individual companies, 
and even industries, in Aus¬ 
tralia. 

So, there is an argument to be 
made for CF.PR to provide or 
ensure jobs. 

But these potential gains and 
losses du not weigh heavily with 
policymakers who, a few scep¬ 
tics apart, think they have big¬ 
ger fish to fry in Asia — and who 
will he able in ring up huge- 
export increases in resources 
alone. 


(amid not these resources ex¬ 
ports be used to keep jobs alive 
in “inefficient” industries? 
They could, but 1 found little 
sympathy lor the view. L-sing 
CER to shore up jobs is not, or 
at least nm vet, a compelling 
argument in Canberra. 

In this context, the reasons 
for Australia going into CER 
are of the “hviter-than-a-kick- 
iii-ihc-head", rather than the 
“olTcr-you-can’t-rcfusc" va¬ 
riety. 

Bui there is a more positive 
side to the Australian approach 
to CER. 

Broadly, it centres on the 
desirability of presenting n 
common face to rhe world. 

Deputy Prime Minister 
Duug Anthony lakes this line. 

“We arc wanting to build a 
stronger common bloc," hesaid 
in an interview. 

"It is good sense to maximise 
ihc popiilations and resources 
of both countries. Specifically, 
in agricultural expeuts, there is 


real value in coordinating our 
marketing arrangements. 

“The benefits (of getting 
together) arc widespread. Some 
are quite intangibie. Ii would 
help us to live with greater unity 
and security.” 

Some commercial benefit, 
then; but more — a “security’’ 
benefit. 

This theme was taken up by 
several people 1 spoke to. As 
one official put il, there is a 
sense of “loneliness” in a white 
Australia faced with a harsher 
economic and strategic world. 

Add to that two other factors: 

• A hankering by Prime 
Minister Malcolm Fraser to be 
seen as a statesman, CER offers 
that prospect with minimal 
economic and political risk; 

• A fund of goodwill toward 
New Zealand at many levels in 
Australian .society. 

So, there is something for 
New Zealand tu work on in the 
coming negotiations. 
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Restructuring risks in broader relationship 


FOR New Zealand a closer 
eeiunmic relationship (<*.ER) 
with Australia holds big op¬ 
portunities and big risks. 

The opportunities for New 
Zealand exporters on the bigger 
Australian market, and, using 
that as part of their hume base, 
in other markets, are obvious 
ilioiteh not inevitable. 

I la rots .ire those associat¬ 
ed with reMriti.luring. Would 
the bigger, tougher Australian 
industry simply swampuurs, 1 U 
u.irs behind Australia in the 
seIi,ml i«t hard competitive 
knocks? 

As David Morton of the 
* AnUedcRiiion of Australian 
Industry pointed out m a 
seminar in Canberra last 
month, CER would he likely to 

. c a [ T ' uc l 1 greater restruc¬ 
turing effect on the smaller, less 
rationalised, more protected 
New Zealand industry than on 
Australian industry facing 


heavy restructuring anyway a- 
a icsuli of tile resources hi Hint. 

l.in Dmidas. dircLtur-gcnc- 
ral ot the New Zealand Man¬ 
ufacturers Federal hH i. agreed 
at the seminar that LEE could 
“provide a signiiium hunsi in 
the restructuring that is imw 
luking place." 

So far. however, as lie 
pointed out. (1EK and internal 
restructuring have been pur¬ 
sued independently of each 
other. 

"It will be vital to bring them 
Logeihcr as soon as possible," 
Dougins said. 

Douglas saw exciting future 
growth prospects for New 
Zealand manufacturing, with 
“a pronounced shill towards 
resource-base industries." 

“Important elenients uf this 
structural shift arc still in the 
planning stage and it is impor¬ 
tant that to the greatest extent 
possible these developments in 


New Zealand proceed along 
complementary lines to u'in- 
p,i ruble developments in Aus¬ 
tralia." 

By and large, a positive alti¬ 
tude. Ihn he acknowledged 
that “New Zealand manul'ak- 
turers are taking n cautious \ tew 
nt the proposal t» expand the 
trails- l".isman lelilimi’.hip 

“ ! here i- an on Jab in-.: 

recognition o( the rationale lor 
such a change but there are fears 
in manv quarters ahour the 
possible consequences.” 

Douglas’s guarded uom- 
ments go some way towards 
explaining the apparently am¬ 
bivalent attitude of Prime 
Minister Robert Mulduon. 

On the one hand, Muldoon 
talked last month (after the la¬ 
test round of Nafta talks and 
review of CER progress) of 
“satisfactory progress” being 
made towards CER and that he 


was "keen tlt.it it should hap¬ 
pen.” 

i hi tlie i it her. lie made much 
n| Australian demand' lor a 
more even How of garments 
ciudi way across the Tasman 
winch led to the oil lapse u| an 
agreement lm proleienii.il .re- 
v.c- • l<> each Coiiilli*. 

"IK", tail’s lu*.e mad'.- n 

■_'i,-.ii In. ■ aid. “'Ii.il liiei-’ ai 

ntre-resis in Australia that \\ ill 
prove to he stumbling blocks in 
the broader relationship.” 

The import of Muldoon’s 
comments (hotly refuted by 
Australians who see Nafta and 
CER as separate) was that the 
decision whether to go ahead 
with a new trade arrangement 
will be political. 

As Deputy Prime Minister 
Brian Talboys said in Canber¬ 
ra, nothing has been discovered 
that can't be tec Junta fly solved. 

What are the technical is¬ 
sues? 


i >nc i* noii-ianll barriers R\ 
and large these are <’l more 
Concern to Aiisitalia than New 
Zealand. 

Possible si 'Ini lull'* iik hide a 
mote toward* common l.tnlls 

— levaided with suspicion h\ 
New Zealand winch doe-- iva 
wain ilw \ i m r;di.in i at ill - oi 
1 1 is.- i.i e "I area ■.’■«nieni rule 

Dm lii- i-. a-, iId;-•'-« . 

An example I rum recent ueg- 
orintions: the Australians will 
accept whileware for Jury- 
free access — horray, horray 

— but oftly if it includes 85 per 
cent New Zealand or Aus¬ 
tralian content, thus el feci ively 
forcing New Zealand refrige¬ 
rator makers to use expensive 
Australian compressors. No 
deal. 

Australians also complain 
abuut the generosity of New 
Zealand's lax allowances, par¬ 
ticularly in relation to export 
incentives. 


And ihev have a perennial 
complaint about New Zealand 
import ln.cuone. |*.iriKiihrh 
when U is applied n« -eltedule \ 
tlree liadei i!'»’d* and del tie 
Au'iiali.uts .luv-s io i be N'.•’.*. 
Z'.-.il.tiid mailet v.Suh- I' r.'.uc 
New Zeal in-1 -.•o. J. ti-.v u 

■;|-ii , l All II ilia 
I ia i- . • ■ 

..••Iiipl.tail '.*vw /-Aland 

porters are in some cases faced 
with Australian tariff quotas 
which can deny safes even 
though the New Zealand 
product is competitive (and 
even when ii is supposed to 
have a guaranteed quota) 
because the quotas arc in the' 
wrong hands 

Another issue is the wage 
differential. Some Australians 
iorcscc companies shifting 
operations to New Zealand to 
lake advantage of the Lower cost 
structure. 
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Easy loading with unique sliding side door 
and high lift hinged rear tailgate. 

Big 5.2 cubic metre load space. Brilliant 
cab comforts include high-back reclining seats 
and car-style heating/ventilation. 

Also available: 1600cc low-height flat deck 
model. 
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NBR pulled itself up by its own bootstraps 


THIS four-page feature la primarily concerned with com¬ 
memorating National Business Review's 10th birthday. 

NBR began publication on August 26.1970 and for some time 
the newspaper, and Its very survival, was the sols consideration 
of the founding directors and staff. Gradually there were spin¬ 
offs from NBR and consideration was given to diversifying the 
company's activities in what became, in time, the Fourth Estate 
Group of Companies. 

But 10 years later, National Business Review remains Fourth 
Estate's principal undertaking and flagship - and this feature is 
dedicated to recording Its first, lively and often controversial 
decads- 


THE only significant news¬ 
paper to be established in New 
Zealand in the 197Us, National 
Business Review is now a solidly 
established weekly with grow¬ 
ing staff numbers and a steadily 
rising circulation. 

But if those who launched 
the paper in 1970-71 had fore¬ 
seen ihc difficulties the paper 
faced, it might never have been 
born. 

In its first offices in a con¬ 
verted flat in Wellington’s Ca¬ 
ble Car Lane, the paper’s re¬ 
sources were so slender that it 
possessed only three chairs. 

As the first editor, Barrie 
Saunders, and publisher, 
Henry Newrick, worked to 
produce the first issue, the extra 
chair moved back and forth to a 
careful timetable - with 
preference given to impressing 
the advertisers rather than the 
contributors. After all, writers 
could always stand and wait. 

In July 1970, Newrick was 
publishing two subscription 
newsletters, Property News and 
Oil iuid Mineral Bulletin. In 
Australia such ventures had 
prospered, but in New Zealand 
b«»ih huj difficulties. The small 
m.wJ.ei produced little news, 
and advertiser* were not inter¬ 
ested. 

But the demand from readers 
w.is dear. They wanted finan- 
si.il information - fast, accu¬ 
rate, and interesting. 

It is difficult now to 
remember just how primitive 
the Nev: Zealand news cover¬ 
age of business manors then 
was. Some publications would 
print anything provided ac¬ 
companying advertisements 
were purchased; others faked 
circulations and charged ad- 
vernsers outrageously. Several 
publications were known to be 
associated with particular 
commercial or opinion groups. 

toil m ™ral boom of 

ivov-70 introduced many 
readers to overseas financial 
L Urn ? 5 - and so an appetite 
g^ a New Zealand publication 

h July 1970 the New 
laud Investment Review was 
“mounetd, and on August 26, 
National Business Review, it 
appeared. 

■JJ* tabloid was the 

Product Qftbc work, and faith, 
j prsttll associated with the 

P^licatum today, 

Imp D Wr ' c *k k ad persuaded the 
Lucas, of the Nelson 

Parwr^t — fl,/ ’ t0 P rinl the 
SuLi it was to be 
^ uy * combination erf 


Barrie Saunders, Hugh Rennie 
and Spiro Zavos : with assis¬ 
tance of a part-time sub-editor. 
After a dispute on policy, the 
sub-editor decamped with 
much of the original copy, 
delaying the first issue a week. 

Realisation of the work-load 
was dawning. Saunders became 
full-time editor. The masthead 
and related graphics came from 
a brilliant young graphic de¬ 
signer, David Cowe. Con¬ 
tributors included Ian F Grant, 
an advertising man and part- 
time writer. 

“National Business Review 
represents no sectional inte¬ 
rest", said the paper in its first 
editorial. “We have no political 
or economic views to impose on 
our readers. We aim to be in¬ 
dependent, serving all men but 
a servant of none. 

"If National Business Revt tr 
stands for anything, it stands 
for a deep lailh in this country. 
With nil its imperfections. New 
Zealand’s way of life stands for 
something in this troubled 
world.” 

The initial issues tried hard 
to meet the promises made to iis 
intended readers. Bui the 
promuimn ol the paper proved 
hard. Initially newsboys 
scoured the streets of Welling¬ 
ton seeking buyers on publica¬ 
tion day — a scheme called off 
after one issue when angry 
newsboys assailed Newrick, 
their supplies almost entirely 
unsold. 

The single chair kept moving 
between offices. Property News 
and Oil anti Mineral Bulletin 
were merged into the new 
paper. All Newrick‘s conside¬ 
rable flair for advertising sales 
was flung into the paper. 

In its first months, the paper 
correctly picked many future 
stories. It published details of 
the second television channel 
scheme, identified the coming 
property speculation boom, 
discovered Bob Jones as a 
media figure, correctly 
predicted Companies Office 
and speculation tax reforms. 

In November the chair col¬ 
lapsed — symbolic of the 
paper’s financial state. Under¬ 
capitalised, with a voracious 
appetite for promotional mon¬ 
ey, the Review could not pull 
itself up by its own bootstraps. 
In December 1970 Saunders 
resigned and went overseas. 
Even Rex Lucas’s faith was 
becoming strained by the size of 
the unpaid printing bills. 

Two events occurred sepa¬ 
rately but moving toward a 






common conclusion. Newrick 
began to scour Wellington for 
further capital. Meanwhile 
Dave Cowes design company 
partner, John Barnett, also 
concerned at unpaid bills, saw 
merit in the paper and tried to 
salvage it. 

Ncwrick’s inquiries took him 
to Peter O’Brien, and through 
him to several Wellington in¬ 
vestors. Barnett, aware that 
money would solve nothing if 
an editor could not be found, 
discussed the problem with 
Grant. It so happened that 
Grant and Reg Birchfield, who 
had recently gone into part¬ 
nership in a communications 
consultancy, were looking for 
an opportunity to test their 
editorial and publishing theo¬ 
ries. 

They believed, from some¬ 
times bitter first-hand expe¬ 
rience, that the New Zealand 
press approached both jour¬ 
nalism and the broader field of 
publishing with timidity and 
lack of flair. 

They agreed to take over the 
editing and management of 
National Business Revieie, 
which was then on the point of 
collapse. In January 1971, 
never missing an issue, NBR 
appeared with new capital, new 
ownership and new team. 

Birchfield and Grant took 
over in Christmas week 1970 
with no copy stockpiled for ilie 
first issue of the new year. 
Grant, committed to a family 
holiday ai Riversdalc on the 
Wairarapa coast, speni most ul 
the rime inside writing a mu.- 
cessimi uf pieces - cdirorml 
book reviews, comment uii the 
standard of companies’ annual 
reports, and so on - to fill the 
first 1971 issue. In Wellington 
Birchfield put the issue 
together. 

Over the next few months 
they worked 80 hour weeks, not 
only putting issues together but 
planning major shifts in the 
publication's design, and 
coverage and publishing ap¬ 
proach. 

While working as chief 
reporter of the Sunday Times, 
Birchfield wrote such major 
business stories as the intention 
of a Japanese team to inves¬ 
tigate the New Zealand share 
market, the New Zealand Mo¬ 
tor Corporation merger, and 
the dangers of syndicate in¬ 
vestment. 

Grant, working during the 
day as an advertising and mar¬ 
keting consultant for advertis¬ 
ing agencies and other clients, 
gave his primary attention to 
the development of a marketing 
strategy for NBR, 


The first essential was to 
substantially raise paid cir¬ 
culation, which had been found 
to be under 1000. Grant, de¬ 
termined to raise paid sales to 
3000 as quickly qs possible, 
began the era of the great 
giveaway. 

He gave away, nearly 200.0Q 



copies in 1971 alone. His pro¬ 
gramme used mailing lists, 
letters, advertising, and news¬ 
stand promotions. Next he gave 
away premiums — books, biros, 
petrol vouchers and even, to the 
Government Primer’s dismay, 
copies of the Official Yearbook. 
The NBR Yearbook was 
primarily devised us a promo¬ 
tional device to sell NBR sub¬ 
scriptions — and large numbers 
were posted out to potential 
subscribers. Of course, the 
publication had to be good to be 
a showcase for NBR and took 
on a life of its own. 

Next, Grant developed sup¬ 
plements. The March 1971 is¬ 
sue reached 48 pages, including 
three in full colour. It sold 2000 

— and 25,000 copies were 
mailed out. 

The physical effort was 
horrendous. Directors and 
shareholders, friends, 

playocnircs, school committees 
and others were dragooned — 
for love nr minimal payment — 
into stuffing newspapers into 
envelopes. Mailing lists over¬ 
lapped, drowning some readers 
with three, four, even seven 
copies. The Post Office 
rebelled under the flood — for 
some years the office wall dis¬ 
played a “Gone No Address” 
stamp on an item addressed to 
one R A Brierley. 

NBR celebrated Indepen¬ 
dence Day—July 4 1971 — with 
Keg Birchfield becoming full- 
time editor, Ian Grant was 
deputy editor and marketing 
director un a part-time basis. 

National Bitun.f lirncti 
grew m M/e. quail is and -t.iiU'- 
By Deednber 1972 — alter two 
years of large scale promotion 

— an exhausted Grant could 
report paid sales of over 3500. 

Clearly readers liked the 
paper’s blunt, frank approach 
to business news. So did ad¬ 
vertisers, once they had gw 
over the initial shock of a pub¬ 
lication whose views could not 
be bought, which would not 
print supplied articles, and 
which sailed cheerfully ahead 
in the face of threars of gagging 
libel writs. 

Attempts to intimidate the 
paper dated from its very 
beginning. In 1970 one small 
advertiser threatened to cancel, 
cancelled, and never returned. 

But 1972 saw the start of a 
series of fnuch heavier threats. 
On April 4 1972, National 
Business Review sounded a 
warning about the JBL group — 
and followed it up with further 
warnings. Through an inter¬ 
mediary, JBL threatened 
defamation proceedings, with 
the alternative of a large ad- 
vertisingcontract .jnreturn for 
silence. The articles continued. 


Future years saw warnings 
about Circuit, Landel, and 
Securitibank (among others). 
In each case the company col¬ 
lapsed later, but Circuit issued 
$400,000 of defamation writs, 
and Landel $120,000. 
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Sccuritibank’s threat could not 
be carried out before the group 
collapsed. 

The paper's commitment to 
good journalism has cost it 
heavily in financial terms. In 
the early years, staff were se¬ 
riously underpaid as the paper 
could afford only minimal 
editorial payment 

It has paid thousands of 
dollars in legal costs resisting 
libel claims, though payments 
to claimants are still minimal. 
lYofils from other activities, 
have been used u» produce 
funds m suppori the paper - 
with the result that it was only 
after >ix ve.irs ol work and a 
capital iiivestment ol s75.non 
llvil *h.ueholder le-.ei'.ed ihs.ii 
lii-a. .nuli diviJeuJ. 

In 1972, NBR Marketplace 
was launched, and was im¬ 
mediately successful. But five 
years laier this very popular 
advertising and marketing 
magazine, the brainchild and 
jealously guarded “hobby” of 
Gram, was merged into NBR. 
Irs unusual, high quality format 
fell victim to sharp rises in 
postal and printing costs. 

Also in 1972, Fourth Estate 
dipped a toe into the book 
publishing field with Reg 
Birchfield’s The Rise and Rail oj 
JBL. Inanamazinglfcmonths, 
Birchfield researched and 
wrote the paperback that was 
acclaimed in New Zealand and 
overseas and was subsequently 
a prescribed text in university 
business courses. 

In 1973 negotiations to ac¬ 
quire the old established busi¬ 
ness directory, the New 
Zealand Business Who's Who, 
finally succeeded. The pub¬ 
lication was immediately 
changed from manual to com¬ 
puterised compilation, exten- 
■. sively redesigned, and ha? been 
brought out on a annual basis 
since 1974. With a complete 
revision of listing qualifica¬ 
tions, expansion of data and a 
sophisticated, marketing pro¬ 
gramme, salc§ of. tliis. authori¬ 
tative directory have doubled, 

■ By late 1973, the paper Itself 
was a well-established fprt- 
nightly with; paid sales ap- 
. proaefting 5000. Its tabloid is- 
sties frequently reached * 32 
: pages, and ' the company,, 
, though hot strictly profitable, 
hiid^covered its initial losses. 
The shakedown : period had 


gamble began, National Busi¬ 
ness Review became a weekly — 
"New Zealand's national 
weekly of business and affa irs”. 
Overheads rose, advertising 
sales did not, and the paper 
began a new battle to survive as 
New Zealand entered a period 
of marked economic downturn. 


Mid-year, the group ex¬ 
panded its capii.il, took in new 
shareholders, and funned >i 
holding company. A*- buiirth 
Estate Holdings, the new c*>m- 
uny controlled subsidiaries 
publishing newspapers, 

magazines and Jireaunc--. m- 
Gudine another new puhliij- 
itoii. the iijn.il tv th 'fop I "ft 


Further publications were 
acquired. From Auckland the 
group purchased Admark and 
Data Pr\scessing. The former 
tailored, in poor health, for a 
year before it was successfully 
merged in NBR; the latter 
became a success story in its 
own right as it was gradually 
developed into a thriving 
monthly computer newspaper. 


Other publications the group 
published under contract at 
various times have included the 
NZ Licensee and NZ Plastics on 
behalf of their respective trade 
bodies; and NZ and South 
Pacific A nation Digest, which 
has now ceased publication. 

1976 saw the launch of 
Fourth Estate Books, a com¬ 
pany which was initially expe¬ 
rimental but is now fitmly es¬ 
tablished. Its publications have 
included an internationally 
praised law book, Tori in 
Transition, two sell-out 
Christmas books in 1976, The 
Thoughts of Ckainnan Fredead 
, Inside Deism Under, the New 
Zealand bestseller Jones o» 
Property (now in its fifth edi¬ 
tion), The Real Muhioon by 
Spiro Zavos, The Future for NZ 
Agriculture (for NZ Planning 
Council) and two further 
Christmas best-sellers, The 
Class Book and Thank You For 
Having Me jn 1979. 

'But if Fourth Estate’s, ac¬ 
tivities have become increas¬ 
ingly diversified, the centra) 
emphasis has always been' on 
i)ie newspaper. At no stage lip? 
profitability been pursued in^ ' 
stead of quality,- and it has . 
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Publication stakes claim to market segment 


IN recent years .several 
magazines and newspapers 
have started with great enthu¬ 
siasm, fired with ideas and 
ideals. Invariably, they have 
failed because they lacked a 
balanced approach to publish¬ 
ing. These publishing ventures 
have been the brainchildren of 
editorially orientated people 
who have eschewed the busi¬ 
ness realities of publishing; or 
they have been started by am¬ 
bitious entrepreneurs with lit¬ 
tle awareness of the importance 
of the right editorial mix. 

National Business Rtviae 
was fortunate that its two 
working directors, Reg Birch- 
lleld and Ian F Grant, had 
dovetailing and overlapping 
experience in practically all 
areas of newspaper and 
magazine production and had 
enough painful business expe¬ 


rience to know how and when to 
mould their objectives to mar¬ 
keting realities. 

Both Birchfield and Grant 
had been primarily interested 
in establishing a New Zealand 
equivalent to the American 
news-weeklies, but they also 
knew the heavy odds against 
such a publication in the New 
Zealand market. Equally, they 
could sec the gap in the market 
for a business weekly that had 
attracted Henry Ncwrick, 
Hugh Rennie, Barrie Saunders 
anil Spiro Zavos. 

But it was also clear to 
Fourth Estate's new board,and 
particularly lu Grant who al¬ 
ready hud considerable mar¬ 
keting and advertising expe¬ 
rience, that it was nor sufficient 
to simply produce another bu¬ 
siness publication and expect 
the readers and advertisers to 


come Hocking. The lack of a 
clearly defined role within the 
business market had almost 
ended NBR's short life by 
December 1970. 

As marketing director. Grant 
recommended that all NBR 
editorial, promotional and ad¬ 
vertising effort should be di¬ 
rected at one, small segment of 
the business market. He rea¬ 
soned that the entire business 
market contained many 
elements with little in common 
with each other; that it would be 
too expensive to proniutc to the 
whole of Lhe business market 
with NBR's slender resources; 
that advertisers interested in 
one segment were not interest¬ 
ed in others. 

The smallest and, to adver¬ 
tisers, the most important seg¬ 
ment consisted of business and 
governmental decision¬ 


makers. Surprisingly, no other 
business publication had at¬ 
tempted to capture this most 
influential of business markets. 
Time magazine, much more 
sophisticated than local pub¬ 
lications in marketing terms, 
called itself the “decision¬ 
maker medium” but, of course, 
had a much wider and more 
diversified readership. 

The decision to aim NBR at 
the decision-maker market in 
New Zealand was assisted by 
the very close liaison between 
editorial and marketing. Both 
Birchfield and Grant had edi¬ 
torial functions and both were 
involved, in varying degrees, 
with marketing as well. The 
contents and design of NBR, 
the circulation-building pro¬ 
motions, the decision to go 
weekly, and so on, were all 
closely integrated editorial/ 
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marketing decisions. 

In many ways the marketing 
decision to concern rate on the 
decisioit-niiileer market solved 
editorial problems. Decision¬ 
makers in all areas of business, 
industry and government 
shared many concerns and 
there was a common interest in 
political and economic news 
and comment. 

A pooling of ideas by Fourth 
Estate directors, trial and error 
and subsequent research 
studies that prolx.il reader at¬ 
titudes to NBR coverage, 
produced an editorial mix that 
appealed to the senior managers 
and officials that make up tile 
decision-maker market. 

In ihe early years NBR\ 
principal promotional medium 
was direct mail ... and with 
run-on copies costing si* little, 
why not let the product speak 
for itsell? In the 11 -1 period 
there was a wide distribution of 
tree copies and premium oilers. 
And Ibr several months iherc 
were specially wrap|xil copies 
o| NBR for travellers on NAt W 
early morning business Bights. 

Nm only was there a cu- 
I retully structured promotional 


r la * bul thcre was a[*J 

ncular care taken to aimj. 
promotional effort « m" 
wrget audience - fc5. 
earning and spending 10 ^- 
cent of the executives and'/ 
licials who make most of i 
important commercial 
governmental decisions. 

'In ensure that NBR 
regularly reaching the tsrsd : 
audience, the drive wasp 
subscribers rather than casu-‘ i 
shop sales. At the beginningri 
1971, shop sales represented 50 
per cent of paid circulation;!- 
year's end subscriptions & 
counted for 86 per cent. Ted/, 
less than 3 percent of paid uk- 
are casual shop purchase*. 

i 

Advertisers and their jpr, 1 
ties responded to the t - ' 
gumenrs - iind later research-, 
that showed the criiicalh ir 
portam role of senior *> 
agemcm and NBR's 
reaching that audiau .!■ 
NBR saw it, senior r.- 
agement played an all-pr>. 
sivc role in purchasing te-: 
inendiitioiis and approval':: 
the companies they num..: 
and controlled; they •. 
nilk.mily influenced • 
through interlockingdirco-:• 
ship and common mcu+-' 
ship i -I clubs and js'neiJtH" 
the reputaiion ami standin:- 
all kinds of companies tL 
products and services; a*- 
nio-,i afilucni section "1 i 
coimminiiy with the hiek 

dispoMible incomes thet 

the prime target tor i«p*' 
i lie-market brands and 
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DESIGN has been an imjioi- 
tani element in the NBR story 
trom the beginning. David 
Ciiwc, r ; ourth l-lstate's designer 
and a shareholder in the com¬ 
pany, was involved bclore the 
first issue was published - he 
designed the original masthead 
and lias made severe I 
modifications since. 

f awe and marketing direc¬ 
tor Ian liram, whose interest in 
design und awareness of its 
importance came from his years 
as creative director in adver¬ 
tising agencies, have worked 
closely on all aspects of Fourth 
F.slnte design over the last 
decade. They have planned and 
executed a succession of NBR 
facelifts, laid out new publica¬ 
tions. prepared a wide range of 
promotional material, designed 
books, and so on. 

Cowc, a graduate of the 
School of Design at Wellington 
Polytechnic, also studied in 
London. He was partner in the 
successful Wellington graphic 
design studio Super Graphics 
with Fourth Estate - director 
John Barnett. 

In recent years he has tutored 
at the School of Design in 
Wellington while furthering 
his reputation as a graphic de¬ 
signer of great versatility and 
inventiveness. 

During the last two years he 
has cut back his teaching hours 
as the demand for his work as a 
. book illustrator has increased. 

From the very beginning 

■ there has been a design budget 
for NBR — as for other Fourth 
Estate publications and dear 
ideas apout the role of desigp in' ' 

■ ; die newspaper world;. V- 1 ; 

As.;Gfrarit 1 says:, “Wei bat ; ? 

, jwver liked, the ; predictability. 

■ !■ ^hVcs$m«s'' of; neWspaper 

.!■: country •. inid 



David Cowe 1 

hand, we quickly taw***?] . 

of the design limiwnons : 

. tabloid page carrying. 1 

percentage of aJ^ 15 '^-.. 
with our very' 
sources, it was 
have the simple 
design format f° r .psp , 

. . Thecomprpmi*^.^ 
as clean and “airy. a5 £.. |j c; 
format and tow * $ 
illustration, as ^ ^ 
visual variety to J*J: ^ 
graphy most .ncwsF 3 !* 1 
. exclusively. 

Whenitwasifec^"^ 
to compartment?^ ^ 

■■ P«I*r. more, K’S&W 
tion identities .were ^ 
withasericsofb^, 
lustraciops. 
an effort to. 
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The first decade at National Business Review 


1970 

FIRST issue of National Bu¬ 
siness Review, August 26. A 
healthy looking 20-pagc issue. 

Despite brave protestations, 
soon signs that all not well. 
Cover price halved to 15c with 
third issue. 

Barry Saunders appointed 
editor, with publisher Henry 
Ncwrick (Property News Ltd) 
filing the advertising. Suc¬ 
cession of 16-pagc issues with 
fewer and fewer adverti¬ 
sements. 

Contributors included Peter 
Debreccny from TV’s 
“Gallery", David Shand and 
Bill Rowling - billed as econ¬ 
omist and MP for Rullcr. 

Ian F Grant contributed 
advertising marketing column, 
alternating with Michael Wall. 

NBR probably began Robert 
Junes cult with long prufilc ami 
photograph of house sign that 
read; “Trespassers will he slim 
- the wounded tortured". 

Overseas editorial content 
increased including series ui 
irt iciest) bout Bernie Cornfield. 

There was a three-week gap 
between November 16 and 
I Vcember 7 issues. 

1971 

I ROM the first, January 1 1 >71, 
i"lie, NBR was published In 
new owners, first listed as Hu- 
'iness Publishing Associates. 
Wanganui Chronicle replaced 
Nelson Evening Mail as 
primer. 

Henry Newrick alone >>n 
masthead as advertising man¬ 
ner. until Reg Birchfield and 
fin I t train, major share¬ 
holders in the new venture, 
h-ied in February as joint edi¬ 
tors. Hirehfield uncovers first 

\-iTF. - mcr K l ' r between 
N/Au.and l.eylaud in NZ. 

Designer David Owe began 
toconirihuie illustrations. 

A succession of 12-page is- 
sues until March l. 

• ^ rsl H'vcial feature. 
Advertising and Public Rela- 
l|l, ns in the Seventies", was 
tnspTed by Grant’s one-time ad 
Jgeney career. The associated 
seminar and the -W-pagc issue 
W|th ct, k'ur advertising sig¬ 


nalled a number of important 
breakthroughs. 

In March 29 issue, a leisure 
reading scctiun, devised and 
edited by Grant, appeared for 
first time. The “After Five 
Section" ran monthly until 
August 1973. 

Publishers listed as Fourth 
Estate Publishing Ltd from 
March 15 issue. Fourth Estate 
philosophy emerges: emphasis 
on local content; in i PR puffery; 
investigative stories 3nd fea¬ 
tures; regular coverage of key 
topic areas. 

Most issues run to 20 pages; 
July 19 issue, including Inter¬ 
national Trade Fair Survey, 56 

|MgCs. 

Birchfield named managing 
editor. Grant features editor. 

In (Viohcr-Novcmhcr 
Birchfield made first overseas 
loray to research and write a 
special feature on Australia. 

1972 

NBR lx-efed up financial 
coverage with four-page "N BR 
Financial Lit MW section 
l rnm February 7 issue. 

Major Icuiurc series mi the 
pr»-lessions began April -I. 

In lune 12 issue. Gram 
began “Markeiplace" column 
that ge\v into quart erh 
niaga.'me at sear's end. 

Most regular I eat lire writer. 
Denis WcJercll and Peter 
i ’a|Xv 

‘ 4>mmnmem to gt eater 
political coverage emerged 
wnh special election issue on 
November 13, including de¬ 
tailed look at two Wellington 
seals. 

NBR won lhi'mess Pre-.- 
Association’s 1972 award for 
editorial excellence - for sto¬ 
ries about the troubles at JBL, 
the AMP jiroxy war. During 
Implement Supplies l.td court 
case, accurate predictions about 
general election. 

1973 

FROM early in the year, 24- 

page issues the norm. Fil iv-iwo 
page issue on June II, with 
“Business Revolution” feature 
lieing in with NBR Business 
Efficiency Exhibition held at 
Epsum Showgrounds in 
Auckland. 


Associate editor Grant 
travelled to Australia and New 
Guinea to write 

Australia/Papua New Guinea 
feature for October 15 issue. 

"One stop reading” concept 
with regular publication of 25 
specialist pages covering wide 
range of business, man¬ 
agement, financial fields in¬ 
troduced October 29. 

Average issue up to 32 pages. 
Financial lift-out expanded to 
eight pages. 

NBR Market place named 
best business and management 
publication in 1973 by Business 
Press Association. 

1974 

EDITORIAL and advertising 
stuff changes listed in January 
21 issue. Birclifiekl remained 
editor, Grant became deputy 
editor, Nevil Gihsnu named 
associate editor. Newrick ad- 
venising Jircciorund Paul Lull 
joined as uilveriising manager. 

Klaus Sorensen m lined edi- 
mrial staff. 

1 hi April 1. NBR became 
New Zealand's first and only 
business weekly. Willi April 17 
issue series <■] longer leauue-. 
on art paper iuii .r- centre 
'preaJs Regular issues 2" 
pages. 

NBR Business Week seetimi 
stipereede-. Financial l.ili-Diu. 

Barrie Saunders rejoined 
NBR is journalisu «mrd«»n 
MeLauchlan became Auckland 
correspondent. Nevil Gibsmi 
appointed deputy editor mul- 
vear. 


From August 21 issue Paul 
L-oh took over full respon¬ 
sibility lor NBR advertising. In 
early October, NBR moved 
front Paragon C'hambers in 
Cable Car Lane to converted 
warehouse space in Sargoods 
Building, Hunter Street. 

Reg Birchfield started 
“Without Word of a Lie" 
column in November 27 issue. 

197 5 

IN February 26 issue lun I- 
Gram began satirical column 
“Inside Down Linder" that 
succeeded in its aim of offend¬ 
ing politicians of all persua¬ 
sions. In the April 2 issue, Buh 
Brnckie’s first curl nun ap¬ 
peared and recorded the pass¬ 
ing of the NZHC (New Zealand 
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Broadcasting Castration J. 

Karl dii Fresne joined edi- 
rorial staff which had increased 
to six. 

Barrie Saunders wrote a 
"Marginals Linder 'Ihe 


Microscope" series as pipe- 
opener to a comprehensive 
election year coverage. 

Atlmark. a monthly pur¬ 
chased by Fourth Estate, ab¬ 
sorbed into NBR. 

In May, Peter O’Brien, a 
previous contributor, re-joined 
NBR with his authoritative 
“Business Unlimited” column. 

Author of popular and 
colourful political column was 
Spiro Zavos. 

In the November 5 issue, 
NBR began a long and contin¬ 
uing association with political 
polling conducted by the 
Hcylen Research Centre. Re¬ 
search information allowed 
Reg Birchfield to confidently 
Continued on Page 32. 
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Continued from Page 31 

predict a National victory 
against the trend of media 
opinion — in both editorials and 
articles the two weeks prior to 
election. 

1076 

GRANT back as deputy editor 
and Bob Edlin joined the six- 
man editorial team. In April, 
Reg Birchficld filed NDR sto¬ 
ries from the United States. 

Judy Naldcr joined staff as 
sub-editor, Barrie Saunders 
left. 

In August 4 issue NBR 
began significant series of ar¬ 
ticles, "The politics of change” 
by Professor Robert Chapman, 
based on a major, unpublished 
Hcylen survey. 

Karl du Fresne left. Warren 
Berryman joined editorial staff 
in October. 

In November, Bob Edlin 
moved up to deputy-editor; 
Grant to devote more time to 
marketing-director role. 

1977 

PETER O’Brien now principal 
contributor to NBR Business 
Week section. 
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Tenth anniversary 


In March, Bob Edlin named 
editor of NBR ; Birchfield 
full-time managing director of 
group: Increasing number of 
24-pagc issues. 

1978 

NBR began, in March I issue, a 
scries of articles that resulted in 
what became known as the “La 
Varis Affair" which led ult¬ 
imately to court cases and 
considerable changes in import 
licensing procedures in 1980. 

in April, Colin James joined 
NBR as political editor; War¬ 
ren Berryman set up full-time 
editorial ofnee in Auckland 
replacing part-timer Gordon 
McLauchlan. Rae Mazengarh 
joined NBR in Wellington as 
journalist. 

In April, Birchfield and 
Grant edited a 40-page broad¬ 
sheet special on election year; 
NBR Outlook was highly suc¬ 
cessful and became a regular, 
twice yearly part of the NBR 
subscription package. 

Colin James began in June 
issue, a comprehensive election 
year coverage with new seg- 
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mentation analysis of Heylen’s 
post-1975 election survey. 

Amy Brown began, on June 
21, a series of six article inves¬ 
tigations of the Health 
Department computer issue—a 
series that thedaily press picked 
up and headlined nearly two 
years later! 

In late June, NBR moved for 
a third time - to its own 
specially designed building in 
Blair Street, Courtenay Place. 

In late August, NBR ran 


extracts from the most con¬ 
troversial book of the year, 
Spiro Zavos’ The Real Muldoon 
— also published by Fourih 
Estate. 

Average issues 24 or more 
pages. 

Belinda Gillespie joined 
editorial staff. 

NBR election coverage in¬ 
cluded underwriting, with TV 
One’s Prime Time, special 
surveys in the Roskill and 
Wairarapa electorates. 


November 15 issues devoted 
32 pages to election, with 
special emphasis on in-depth 
coverage of Roskill and Wai- 
rurapa. 

Warren Berryman won 
second place in CBA Bank 
Award for economic jour¬ 
nalism. Berryman also won 
Jubilee Award for I nvestigativc 
Journalism. 

In November, Wanganui 
Newspapers relinquished 
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printing of NBR to origiu] 
printer, Nelson Evening Mafl.' 
1979 

RALPH Green joined Nflflu! 
production editor; John Drape! 
as journalist. 

Gradual increase in pao* 
tage of colour advertising & : 
page pages the norm. 

In June, PM Muktoe 
refused to discuss his ecoontc;. 
strategy with political cfo 
James, preferring “to rehn 
less biased journals". 

NBR insurance \vrit«}h 
Sloan won AMP prizett£> 
ancial journalism for m\ 
time. (Previously in 19771. 

In May, after editingari 
of NBR Outlook devoid: 
New Zealand’s agricofcv 
future, Birchfield and Gic 
wore (heir managerial hats lot 
international magazine 
lishers conference in (K- 
Norway and studied vifriu 
developments in Britain. 

A special energy issue E 
NBR on September 5 dto 
plaudits for its unravellingil'i 
complex issue. 

From (he first issue r 
November, weekly publican: 
time moved from Wednesdi- 
Monday. The ro° ve 1 
prompted by poor p* 
deliveries and facilitated 
establishment of new Pwp 
ntumu plant by Nelson Be¬ 
ing Mail. . 

I n November journalist - 
Draper and advertising im¬ 
ager Paul Loh invnW - 
Singapore nnd MiUysn 
prepare h special feature ool 
two countries. 

Pinal. December 17,®*' 
year in broadsheet (ona** 
first and last time , 
company NBR Outlook} 
by Reg Birchfield * * 

Varnhamdcvotdtos^ 

up the 1970s), Betty 1 * 
prize, CBA Econo®*g 
nalism Award; 
for best single story ^ , 
Belinda Gillespie ; 

Pharmaceutical ^ . 

turers’ Association. 

Health Journalism- ; , 

. ’ l 

1989 

REGULAR 
and sharp rise 
tising. . ' NBS 
Ann Taylor 
production stafl- / ,, j S l 
Stephen BdljWp 
Data Proasstngir^i 
Hodder (editor, 

Letter) also listed*"™ 

sue. 

peered into 

of articles ® n ^.-ipi* 
transport ^ 

G3ri5« :■ ’ 

widespread pt 

Belinda 

public relaritJOiW 
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Pies titillate tastebuds in dem a n d ing market 


by Lindsey Dawson 

WHEN one of Columbus 
Lines’ giant cargo ships arrived 
on the American west coast re¬ 
cently, the master’s own 
freezer was emptied of an un¬ 
usual load - meat pies and 
blackcurrants - to be tried on 
the tastebuds of Americans. 

They’re just two of many 
Kiwi products an American, 
now resident in Auckland, is 
promoting in his homeland. 
Both have the potential for big 
dollar earnings for New 
Zealand. 

The blackcurrants, from the 
Canterbury Berryfruit Co¬ 
operative Ltd, arc being tested 
for jam by the mail-order 
gourmet suppliers, Harry and 
David. At the other end of the 
gastronomic scale Bonanza Pics 
are getting good reviews in 
Oregon. 

The great New Zealand pie is 
virtually unknown in the Un¬ 
ited States. Managing director 
of American Allied Trading 
Ltd, Steven Merrill, sees no 
reason why they should not 
become as familiar as tacos, 
'burgers and fried chicken in 
the buoyant American fast- 
food market. 

The products were carried 
free by Columbus in the inte¬ 
rests of developing new mar¬ 
kets which may in future 
provide steady cargoes. 

Other carriers arc equally 
helpful in providing free car¬ 
riage of test consignments. 
When Global Spa, another 
client of Merrill’s exhibited spa 
pools in Los Angelesearlier this 
year. Continental Airlines 
provided space for a ton of 
promotional material, along 
with 45 cases of sparkling apple 
mice from Summerland Nur¬ 
series in Levin destined for 
Reno, Nevada. 

’The clubs there are inte¬ 
rested in non-alcoholic drinks. 
People spend all day and night 
gambling and there's a market 


for a pure, refreshing drink. 
You can’t drink cocktails all the 
time.” 

Merrill’s fast-expanding 
business began early last year 
when he and his New Zealand 
wife Loretta came here to give 
their children a taste of Kiwi 
education. 

They met when Merrill was 
posted to Christchurch in the 
1960s to work on weather re¬ 
search for Operation Deep¬ 
freeze. After he left the mili¬ 
tary 11 years ago they worked 
together in wholesale mer¬ 
chandising and construction. 

“We had been considering 
living in New Zealand but I 
didn't think the business op¬ 
portunities would be here — but 
I changed my mind and we 
never went back to die States. 

“As I talked to people here I 
kept getting so much input as to 
how New Zealand was going 
down the tube and that people 
were leaving in droves. But I 
saw the opposite. Every place 1 
looked there were business 
opportunities and products 
which 1 know would go on the 
American market." 

He saw that small businesses 
here needed to know how to 
take advantage of export in¬ 
centive schemes, and that they 
needed help in marketing at the 
other end. 

In New Zealand he is tied up 
with the accountancy firm 
McElroy Speakman and Co so 
that he can offer export-orien¬ 
tated accountancy assistance on 
a consultancy basis to his 
clients. He uses the market re¬ 
search firm of Elrick and 
Lavidgc Inc in San Francisco to 
sound out market possibilities 
and data in the United States. 

The American end of the 
business, directed by Mai Nad- 
ler in Oregon, acts as an agent 
for American buyers, correlat¬ 
ing promotion activities 
through the New Zealand 
sellers - an expense made 


AN OUTSTANDING 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
RETURNING $82,853 P.A. 

Comar Taranaki Street, and Ghuznea Street 
(Opposite Te Aro Poet Office) 
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ullt for S.M. Motors Ltd who are entering Into a long 
lease-back of the space currently oocupled by 
two upper floors being leased to long-term 
tenants. 

[■AND:, 1070 sq metres (11,517 aq ft) with three street 
'fontages. Freehold Title. 

Erec ted 1,068 approx 18,000 sq ft In area, of- 
W8 GROUND FLOOR, Showroom?, Offices served, by 
^nger Ml and Workshop area, with two UPPER 
wajrs In Office and Display Warehouse. 
GOVERNMENT VALUATION: $080,000. 

Together with 

the service station and workshop, 

108 TARANAKI STREET 
AIbo to be leased at $15,675 p.a. 

Motors Ltd and standing on a 332 s4 metres 
i£V15915- Separate Freehold Title. Government Valua- 

l!°n. 126,000 

Fni? ® 0 i d “ a whole by Public Auction at our rooma on 
7 ay 19 September at 11.00 am. 

190 Lamhtn.%_ . t_i 41M.440 
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Kiwi pie.. .could become as familiar aa tacos, ’burgera and fried 
chicken 


chicken 

possible by New Zealand's ex¬ 
port incentives. 

‘Tile problem in exporting is 
that the buyer can very often get 
what you’re selling from a 
•supplier in his own home town. 
Our competitive edge comes 
from the fact that we can supply 


advertising and promorion 
along with rhe product." 

Merrill has high hopes fur 
the blackcurrant market. There 
is no commercial growing ul 
blackcurrants in the United 
States. Local stock there har¬ 
bours a bug which affects white 


pinus trees on the west coast. 

Merrill submitted proof to 
the American agricultural 
authorities that New Zealand’s 
blackcurrants were bug free, 
and received permission to send 
off a trial shipment. 

He ignored the big jam 
companies - “the quantities 
they would require would be so 
huge that we couldn’t hope to 
supply them" — and went in¬ 
stead to Harry and David, 
purveyors of fine foods which 
could be described as the Har- 
rods of America. 

They were impressed with 
initial jam-making results and 
arc now conducting shelf-life 
tests which Merrill and the 
Canterbury growers hope will 
lead to substantial orders. 

American Allied Trading 
has branched out into South 
A m erica (It rough t he services of 
Columbia businessmen Rodrigi 
Salazar. 

"In South America local 


connections matter. He has 
contacts in agricultural and 
forestry concerns who arc very 
interested in what New Zealand 
has to offer." 

Post and pole peelers, port¬ 
able sawmills and post-cure 
systems arc now on the export 
list. "Tana Using systems are 
also unknown there so we’re 
promoting Transport Nelson’s 
sap displacement machinery 
for fence posts. This is a high- 
pressure system which forces 
the sap out of the end of the logs 
and replaces it with canalising 
treatmcntTheColombian Dairy 
Board is interested in Yates- 
Cooper's solar electric fences. 
The agricultural technology 
field has enormous potential." 

Salazar arrives here this 
month tu take up full partner¬ 
ship with Merrill in New 
Zealand. He will continue to 
run the South American export 
business from Auckland 
through Colombian contacts. 
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Out Wat a a low decision could 
ruin your health. 

Thday a slow decision could rain 
your business. That's why our new 
entry level ECLIPSE S/140 is the 
fastest computer in its price class. 
Using the powerful ECLIPSE 
instruction set and the new, high 
performance floating point unit, 
the S/140 achieves whetstone 
performance rales of 450* and 
360* for single and double 
precision floating point. 

Compare: S/140,256 KB 
ERCC MOS memory, FPU, 

25 MB disk, 1.26 MB diskette 
and 180 CPS printer console for 
$60,205. In fact, our new 
ECUPSE Si \ 40 gives you far 
better price performance than any 
other processor in its class. 

With the kind of reliability vou’ve 
come to expect from DATA 
GENERAL. 

ECLIPSES/140. 

When *P«d is vital/you be the 
judge. Phone or write, or send id 
the coupon. 

*In thousand Whetstone . 
instructions per second. j* 
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Poetry pitched at the ordinary reader 


by Gordon McLnuchlan 

POETS enjoy big audiences 
ju« a.s other artists do — those 
who can attract them. The 
writers' visits-u>-schools pro¬ 
grammer of recent years and 
poetry and jazz concerts arc 
attempts to promote New 
Zealand verse and extend its 
cultural influence. 

But there is no contemporary 
poet with the kind of folksy, 
almost political, impact that A 
R D Fairbum, Denis Glover 
and James K Baxter made on 
the community in their prime. 
Glover has just gone and his 
irreverent versifying will be 
missed because it was a bridge 
between po^cs and people. 

Poetry needs a hero. Sam 
Hunt is the nearest thing we 
have, but he\ a droll observer 
rather than a charismatic figure 
himself. He lives out of town. 
He is a sideshow rather than a 
main event. 


All of which is not to com¬ 
pare odiously present poetry 
and poetry past, because there 
arc some line praciiriuners 
writing or the moment (many of 
the newer ones women, hv the 
way). Bur there is a danger that 
poets, feeling apart from the 
common currency of com¬ 
munication, will withdraw into 
an esoteric world, preening 
each other’s words and rebuff¬ 
ing an audience except on their 
own special terms. It can be a 
neurotic rejection of people for 
fear of people rejecting them. 

1 detect Mime thing of this in 
the introduction to Fijiwn 
Contemporary Mere Zealand 
Poets, edited by Alistuir Pater- 
sun (Pilgrims South Press, 
Dunedin). The anthology in¬ 
cludes the work of 14 well 
known writers, most of them 
solidly und deservedly estab¬ 
lished, and one who has not 
before been published. 

The poetry has loo low a 


proportion of wit for my per¬ 
sonal taste and aims too much at 
world-weariness, hut there is 
nothing in the book that isn't 
well wurth the read and not 
much that doesn't have at least 
some small revelations. Except 
the introductory essay, that is, 
by editor Alistair Paterson, 
which comes dose to destroy¬ 
ing the book. 

He writes that there have 
been “great changes and new 
emphases in where New 
Zealand poetry has been going. 

“Obviously, the main thrust 
has been occasioned by recent 
‘post modern' developments in 
American poetry and less ob¬ 
viously by one or twu powerful 
voices in the United Kingdom. 
But the most marked charac¬ 
teristic of the new poetry is the 
change from the traditional 
’closed' form of English writing 
to an ‘open’ form. That is, 
consciously or unconsciously, 
to a larger or lesser degree al¬ 


most all the poets in this anth¬ 
ology have exploited the fact 
that poetry does not have to 
have a beginning, a middle and 
an end, nor does it require to 
conform to the dictates of 
traditional logic. 

“Indeed, poetry can rest on 
an awareness of the psy¬ 
chological processes — an un¬ 
derstanding between the poet 
and the reader/listener that the 
poem is a starling point, a 
means of involving people in 
patterns of experience which 
are inherent in the poet, tile 
members of his/her audience, 
and the poem. Thus poetry n»t 
only depends on what the writer 
is saying, but also on what 
idiosyncratic memories, emo¬ 
tions and experiences the 
reader can contribute. 

“It allows room for the ac¬ 
cidental, for the vagaries of the 
subconcious, tor the peripheral 
and apparently inconsequential 
to make their contributions, for 


Seeing is believing. 
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With the remarkable Xerox 850 systems, word ■ 
processing has become a lot easier and dramatically 
more productive. 

The Xerox ,850 page display system has a foil A4 
size, high quality screen. As a result, visual evidence of 
what is being typed Or revised is always, on view. 

And your secretary or typist 
doesn’t need to become a part-: 
time, computer expert to operate 
the 850. To correct spelling, * 






‘memory* arid diskette storage. The result; vastly 
improved productivity, perfect document quality, all 
round efficiency, simplicity of operation and cost 
effectiveness. 

If you’d like to sec how Rank Xerox has made 
word processing more productive, call 
the Rank Xerox Systems Business 
Division in Auckland now. 

• One of our expert consultants can 
give you advice oh which Xerox 850 
system best suits vour needs. • 

. He can also tell - you all about 
our buy, lease or rental options. 



the private vision in become 
public experience, and lor the 
public opinion in interna with 
private and personal belief..." 

Thai beginning in an in- 
iroduuinn to “one ol the more 
interesting and exciting direc¬ 
tions in which poetry has been 
moving in New /calami over 
the last few years” could lwve 
been written 40 years ago, even 
50 or 60, without surprising 
anyone. It is an oversimplified 
statement of the obvious in a 
ponderous prose style. 

Far from encouraging an 
interest in the work collected in 
the bonk, this introductory es¬ 
say is a shut -out for anyone with 
a quick and interested mind. 

It actually gets worse as the 
theme develops and at one time 
pulls out that old 
we-know-somet h i ng-you-don’t 
-and-therefore-you're-excluded 
trick of the primary 
school playground. Writing 
about a recent trend towards 


longer poems, Vnerm~\ 
tins has been at lean wnj, 1 
because 1 the new icchnW i 
allow the form without *, f 
strictly narrative strung 1 
based on the tradition of fab', 
development". That's arguah 
anyway, but it’s here that t, 1 
says: "Critics and readers «H ' 
are not aware of the changed ‘ 
recent calamitous reviewin' 
verifies this lack of twa^j 
will fail to understand or ap j 
predate what the wriimi, 
doing — which is unfortunate 
such a lack of understand 
carries with it limitations ;i 
sensibility, and can resultinb. 
denigration of extremely cv 
poetry.” 

Blaming the reader *. 
worse, patronising him it:; 
effectively shut him out. 

Paterson's major jwu 
stroke as editor is the imlir>:' 
uf a new poet, Rosemary t' 
press. She has a witty anlii«u 
tack of the sort Kevin tide 
takes su effectively.* 

A poem eaHcd/Ji^pr-l: 
example: 

1 ook l s cliul 
the world will renew 
iiselt - 
toilets 
I lush 

aux eloiles 
And most of the verc 
editor has chosen, indmlin^ 
i iu n. is pi idled at the wif-- 
rcadcr. I .title of it bittfc 
j|]>! none of it is*rsfcltft«c.fc , r 
shame about that introdiw -' 
t Mi, and one thing l’dli<* 
know. In the “Notesgate 
iribuiors", one of them o -' 
scribed as “exploring 
opportunities". Do poet* • 
labourers, get the work up, 
limit ies exploration bentft 

Maori history 
snares reader 

I PICKED up a review^ 1 

I he First Sew 2eab^' 

Philip Houghton 
Stoughton), (lipped inipj? 
iustially -antlgotsnardh- 
a bird fora Maori dinner. 

Houghton is on the 
the department or 

the University 
Medial I School. mA" ; 
matched up hj s1 
skill with 

|\*lyncsiiin sclllw 1 ** 1 ^ • 
Zealand. ,, . \ ■ 

He has rescflrch^^ \ 
siologicnl and • JJ ^ t 
eliarneterislics ortn f 4 , 
using evidence j 

and the prcsonl ( 

to evidence 
other Polynesian gj*! 
hid to trace 
patterns of . 

race. • i. 

rtsnOtdhghJtJ* 0 ^.^ 
not a heavy-got . 

least irvou OT'K 
New Zealand p|^ , 

ahow?.tliaTlgJ*.!gci- 

than'EuropeaW:^,^ 
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^Cann centres in New York and Dobbs-Wiggins McCann-Erickson in 
j-ondon are continuously sending their Auckland, Wellington and Christchurch. 
mte mational training programmes to The MBA (Making Better 

Advertising) programme is the latest 
;• example. In this intensive, 16-hour 
video series, world-rated specialists . 

' cover research, strategy planning, , 

? election > creatlve planning arid", 
execution.'' 

^This sort of input is^more than an . 

investment in our own professionahsm. 
International kriow-how’sdrriiulatts , ' 


in shorty it creates local know-how. 
And that’s the secret of our success. 
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NEW ELEGANCE 
IN GLASS 


Designed to be used for 
serving straight from, the 
fridge to the table. Great 
to take to a BYO restaurant 
or even a dinner party. 


RIESLING 



NEW CONVENIENT 
HANDLE 


For one handed pouring or 
carrying, it can save a lot 
of possible disasters with wet 
and slippery bottles or 
carafes. 


NEW VINTAGE 


Vinted from 100% Riesling grapes, 
this fruity German style wine 
was highly acclaimed last year 
and has found a ready acceptance 
with the more discerning New 
Zealand wine drinker. 


1980 looks like being a 
vintage year for the Sylvaner 
Riesling grape, making a 
refreshing white wine 
traditionally meant for 
drinking while still 
young and crisp. 


NEW 3-BOTTLE 
ECONOMY 


One and a half litres 
of exactly the 
same premium wine 
you’d pay a lot 
more for by the 
single bottle. 


VILLA MARIA 
ESTATE 

The Independent wlnen^* f 
that’s made great strP 3 
over recent years, as 
indicated by the increa 
number ofmedajs 
won at major NZ 
wine competitions* 


Wines to suit the occasion -of make it one 



VILLA 


maria 
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Aluminium and 
economists 

I READ with considerable in¬ 
terest your recent article. — 
“Moving from obtuse abuse to 
informed debate" {NBR, 
August 11). I endorse the desire 
for a more widespread and in¬ 
formative debate on economic 
matters. In die present econ¬ 
omic climate it is absolutely 
essential. 

But in my experience the 
process is not helped by the 
often inconsistent behaviour of 
the news media, and I think 
your own treatment of the 
aluminium smelting debate is a 
good example. 

You have given considerable 
coverage to Professor von 
Mocseke’s views which is ad¬ 
mirable, but you have not of¬ 
fered any subsequent critical 
analysis of them. You also gave 
coverage to Murray J Ellis’s 
paper on the same topic and 
treated his views as an endor- 
M-mcnt of van Mocsckc’s posi¬ 
tion without making it clear 
tliat Ellis considers van 
Muesekc’s conclusions 

“implausably pessimistic". 
That comment is in rhe second 
paragraph of Ellis's paper and 
its omission is very significant 
in the context of the debate. 

I published a 10-page critical 
comment on Professor van 
Mocseke’s paper. It'mentioned 
that we had done research on 
the same topic and that wc came 
to a rather different conclusion, 
but virtually all of my com¬ 
ments on Professor van Moc- 
seke entailed quite detailed and 
specific rebuttals of key points 
within his paper. The comment 
docs not rely on unpublished or 
secret information for its 
validity. Ir is quite specific and 
clear about what I consider to 
be Professor van Moesekc's 
errors. A copy of this was 
posted to you several weeks 
before rhe August 11 issue. 

It is the only published al¬ 
ternative view in the present 
debate. And yet you dismiss the 
10 pages of specific comment 
on van Moescke in one brief 
sentence saying that NZIER 
has yet to publish any sub¬ 
stantive research so the public 
an judge for itself. 

Tlte point I am making is 
obvious at this stage. You have 
given considerable coverage to 
one side of the debate, and yet 
when you have quite specific 
and detailed information pre¬ 
senting a contrary viewpoint, 
you choose to ignore it. This 
freaunent of one's views only 
increases the frustrations and 
unproductiveness of 

dS muiB invo,v ? d »n a public 
bate on a major economic 
issue. 

Kerry McDonald 

N 7 i , Director 

Institute of Economic 

Research 
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bulk of the substantial 
published material we are 
likely to get positively sup¬ 
porting smelter develop¬ 
ment, and we have devoted 
two pages to covering it this 
week. Another article will 
appear in the next issue. - 
Editor. 


Aside slurs 
academics 

YOUR Economics Corres¬ 
pondent’s article “Moving 
From Obtuse Abuse to 
Informed Debate" [NBR, 
August 11) included an un¬ 
necessary aside which typifies 
the kind of uninformed atti¬ 
tudes current in the community 
today with respect to universi¬ 
ties, in general, and academics, 
in particular. He or she writes 
that: “University economists 
rate the highest. They are 
rewarded with high salaries and 
three months annual holiday to 
speak an academic version of 
economics and keep their 
fingers (and figures) out of the 
policy making arena." 

My association (which has 
2500 members and represents 
approximately 80 percent of all 
full-time academic staff in the 
universities) has, perhaps, been 
guilty of not pushing its own 
harrow often enough in the 
past. The current pressure on 
universities combined with the 
prevalence of attitudes similar 
to those of your correspondent 
mean that tlte association must 
lake a much higher profile in 
terms of ensuring that par¬ 
liamentarians, the news media, 
and the public in general are 
aware of the realities of the si¬ 
tuation in the universities 
today. 

University salaries can not be 
claimed to be unduly high - 
secondary school teachers' 
salaries have recently moved in 
such a way as to be more than 
competitive with the salaries 
paid to lecturers and senior 
lecturers, and the difficulties of 
recruiting in professional dis¬ 
ciplines indicate that salaries 
arc no longer attractive. 

Worse than that is the com¬ 
ment that academic staff 
receive three months’ annual 
leave, presumably based on the 
commonly-held fallacy that 
when students go on holiday 
academic staff immediately go 
ski-ing, fishing, en masse] Let 
me assure your correspondent 
and your readers that no un¬ 
iversity staff take longer annual 
leave than is general in the 
community and some take less. 

To allay the question which 
may immediately arise as to 
what do academics do when 
students 6re on leave requires... 
an explanation as to why ura¬ 


the 1974-79 quinquennium). 
The staff: student ratio during 
this period worsened from 
1:10.8to l:12.4bccauscmoney 
which should have been al¬ 
located for academic salaries 
was used for coping with the 
effects of infiarion in cases such 
as heating, light, water, tele¬ 
phones, and soon. Government 
now intends to move to a staff: 
student ratio of 1:12.9 by the 
end of 1984 which, -together 
with lower support staffing, 
will imply reduced quality of 
education for students and/or 
even less time for important 
research. 

You should also realise that 
van Moesekc and Easton are 
not by any means the only 
academic economists who in¬ 
volve themselves in public 
debate of policy issues. Geoff 
Bertram (whom you mention in 
the article), Brian Philpott and 
Mcrv Pope arc three' more 
economists at just onc univer¬ 
sity — Victoria, who contribute 
regularly in the media to the 
debates on various aspects of 
economic policy. Many others, 
who may be less media-orient¬ 
ed nevertheless contribute in 
other ways, for instance, by 
serving on Government com¬ 
mittees and thus making an 
input to the policy format 
process directly. 

I would add that your 
correspondent’s comments arc 
not the only unnecessary reac¬ 
tion to economists entering the 
public arena. According to 
press reports Mr Warren 
Cooper, instead of construc- 
tivcly criticising van Moesekc’s 
arguments, used the oppor¬ 
tunity to make an absurd attack 
on spending money on univer¬ 
sity piofcssors’ salaries. Un¬ 
fortunately, comments like 
these arc more likely to send 
university economists bflek to 
their ivory towers than encou¬ 
rage desirable debate - the 
reverse of what your corre¬ 
spondent intends. 

Frue Hyman 
President, 

Association of University 

Teachers of New Zealand 
(Inc) 


MEDIA-orlentnted econ¬ 
omists were mentioned in 
the article only to make a 
point] we acknowledge that 
others make a contribution. 
Our point was that the 
publio is often fed an auth¬ 
orised version of economics 
by Government politicians, 
decisions are taken and then 
forced on the public as a fait 
accompli withnaryasqueak 
from those with the exper¬ 
tise to evaluate decisions. 

Many good academic 
economists do evaluate 
decisions but arereluctant to 
clearly explain policy: im¬ 
plications publicly. -Jitcdh- 


iversity lecturing differs from • on '*f t w ^° venture into the 
other areas of tesching. The P ub “ c risk Political 


important difference lies in the 
emphasis placed on research 


bashing (as van Moeseke 
found), but that bashing. 


within universities, a factor to be I esa bruising if 

Which even Government does, economists Rave sttonger 


not give due recognition. An 
enormous amount of research 
of value to this country is being 
undertaken within New 
Zealand universities at ex¬ 
tremely low cost and most . 
academics would like to devote 1 
as much time to research as to 
teaching; in practice, only in 
those three months do. tfiey 
have the time available to get on 1 


support to their colleagues 
(even if disagreeing) and;if 
they worked hprder to foster 
public awareness; that jjjji 
spite of what politicians 
might say impolicy decision • 
is sacrosanct, 

Some academic . ecpii- 
omists come^ doWn. fbpm. 
their ivory town's only to.slt 
(for;q fee) pn/abide com*,; 
mittee. And:. outside. of . 
academia, ;a : ! numbe*-/ of 


unfortunately; Ctov^nmetit.. economistsaeeinbllndedby 
has succeeded over the past five. ambitions mto acceptingthe 
years in effectively .tedtitdng! Wayj' pvch if 

the academic establishment to application . , of analytical 
550 below a reasonable level : technique* shows the ft) By of; 
(based on UGC ralculqttons at - GoV^rtlmen( jpolk?y. 7j ;JBd|“ 
•' the time'of the negotiatibn' Of -.tor.:-'; • Vf r ...l’" ' 


Doing your 
job wed, 

you can risk 
life and 

limb 
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Safely In the workplace Is of socio-economic 
concern. Where accidents occur, there Is 
human suffering - a possble loss of life. limb, 
sight, hearing. Income, productivity, factory 
morale, company performance, end 
Industrial harmony. 

Proteotor Safety pioneered Industrial safety 
products In New Zealand and oonlkiues to 
supply the widest range of high quality 
products available. As an International 
organisation. Protector Safety are ahead In 
research and development with highly 
sophisticated equipment like the 
Oxy-Resuscltator used In heart attack or ' 
mass d Is osier situations through to helmets 
aoqgles, face shields, gloves, tough 
active clothing, and boots. Protector 



workers ond management alike. 

Here’s.what Protector sell . 
and service:. -.... • 

'•Safely hats'and-caps- • Wild Weather. - . 
Proteclfve Clothing • Spectacles • Gloves 

• Safely Footwear • Face Shields ■ Ear Muffs 

• Resuscftators • PVC Clothing • Drill Overalls 

• Weld Ing Protection • Gas Detectors 


Branches and ReseUers at; ; h 

Whdngaret bAuaklond • HartiJRort* Rotorua • 
• Taurango • Hastings • Nopter •.New.Ptymoufh 



• Palmenlpn'Narft) 1 *WfiNhojon':*' Nebpn 

• Christchurch • Dutiqd In •• loyetcrjfgll U; f 1 
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American agents were unaware of NZ attractions 


by Nell Ritchie 


cheap internal travels accom¬ 
modation and food available. 


AMERICAN travel agents are 
confident that a large influx of 
tourists, specially from the 
Mid-West and South, will 
come here during the next two 
years. 


“I think that New Zealand 
will see a tremendous increase 
in tourism from North America 
in the next year or so,” said Rod 
Quiros, one of the group. 


Marc mentioned the 
“wholesome country food, the 
very good white wines and the 
great beer”. 


But the country’s attractions 
need publicising. Some travel 
agents among a group of 35 who 
recently spent 12 days here did 
not know of ail the package 
tours to this country. N or were 
they aware of the relatively' 


Another, Peggy Marc, said: 
“It's a new place, you can see 
the country in a very complete 
way in two weeks and you en¬ 
counter a great variety of 
scenery,” she said. 


All the travel agents were 
from the Mid-West chapter of 
the Pacific Area Travel As¬ 
sociation, based in Chicago. 


offer more advantageous fare 
packages which allow 
stopovers in five or six coun¬ 
tries in South-east Asia. When 
you consider Australia and 
New Zealand there are no 
similar packages available." 


said. Jetset Tours, for example, 
had a “Circle Pacific" tour 
which covered seven countries 
in 29days. This included Hong 
Kong, Singapore, Bali, 
Thailand, Australia and New 
Zealand. 


Both Marc and Quiros cri¬ 
ticised the lack of package tours 
that included Australia and 
New Zealand among other 
countries. 


But Derek Green, of Atlantic 
and Pacific Travel in Auck¬ 
land, said there were about 
eight packages which include 
Australia, New Zealand and 
some Asian countries. 


While Quiros spoke of 
‘breathtaking natural beauty”, 


Quiros said: “Other airlines, 
say Japan or Thai Airlines, 


“Most of the operators have 
at least one such package,” he 


But Quiros and Mure might 
not be aware of those tours 
because most originate from 
the West Coast. Until recently 
the Tourist and Publicity 
Department has concentrated 
its advertising on California, 
where about onc-ihird of all 
American tourists come from. 
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Performance and comfort add tip to u car you will enjoy driving. 


Get a Driver’s Car from Avis 
and give it the ultimate test drive 


Next time you plan to renta car, combine business 
with pleasure and turn it into a test-drive with a Mazda 
626 from Avis Rent-a-Car. 



id. 


Take it to the places you usually go. And try it in a 
few places you don’t. It takes a motorway and a couple of 
back roads before you can really start to appreciate the 
finer points of Mazda 626 handling and performance. 

And what you will have discovered in short, is 
that the reliability and 
economy Avis demand of 
their cars is what you can 
expect from the Mazda 626. 

Which is why, after you’ve 
driven it, you’ll probably 
choose the Mazda 626 for the , j 

same demanding reasons WC try RclFdCF 
Avis did. J 



Clean, functional interior with full instrumentation. 


That way you’ll find out a few things you might 
not learn from the usual new car test drive around a city 
block, because you’ve got time to really put the car 
through its paces, • 


You’ll discover, on a trip, how comfortable the 
seats are. And you’ll welcome the clever idea of the fold¬ 
down rear seats that enable you to carry awkward objects 
and a third person, or use the entire rear seat area to 
increase the boot space. You’ll discover the effordess 
performance of the smooth, quiet 2 litre engine. But what 
you’ll probably enjoy most will be the remarkable fuel 
economy of up to 36 miles per gallon, : recorded in 
overseas tests. 1 



Mazda 626 (shown above 
available in 4-speed and automatic model options. 


Mazda 626. A Driver’s Car 


Look tor the blue Mazda sign- 



ie of Mazda reliability 
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The 35 travel agenaa®. I 
pr IS ed * e first of gZ I 
that will visit this raunuyiZ j 

next few months. There in ! 
plans to bring a group from : 
Texas, one from Pennsylvania. : - 

New Jersey and Florida^ . 
October, a group from Camdi 

Tourist and Publicity ha 
arranged the tours in conjunc- ■ 

uon with Air New Zealand,^ , 
Am and Continental Aidinn • 
Continental, the departmai 

hopes, will bring the tontisu : 
from the Mid-West, Texas ail ■ 
Florida. 

New Zealand should s« 
greatly increased numbers tf 
American tourists here within 
the next few years as other op¬ 
tions rapidly close. 

“Europe is now horra -1 
dously expensive. Arnett j 
like to go to places where tk | 
dollarstill has some value,''sail ! 
Marc. 

“Politically,Americans^! 
to go where they are wdcww 
Some Americans are afraidi 
travel to some pans of Soul 
America and Africa,” she nil 
Quiros said he would life: 
see weekend shopping he 
“Weekend shopping would txi 
great drawcard because Atr> 
ricans los-c to shop. Sometiit 
they spend more money it 
flopping than they do end: 
trip,” he said. 

It did not mailer if it; 
American tourist always ft- 
into Auckland, said Quiros H: 
did nut think much wouldk 
gained by arriving in Chri: 
chnrcli or Wellington fcoomn 
to whm advocates for extento 
Christchurch Airport’s nan.- 
are -saying). 

“Most of the peoplccumi-. 
package tours so they wifl 
other purts of the country - 
part of the tour anyway, £<! 

. Quiros. 

He said he did not ihinktho: 

was an accommodation sh* 

age in Auckland- “w ™ 1 
package tour accommodate- 
already arranged. 

“Any time ot the y ® 1 
suitable for people» 

New Zealand," he said, in® 

summer there are the wad® 
anil in the winter there is ■* 

Sk |Sth Quiros and AUn:^ 

their trips had 
worthwhile. . , r 

“1 believe 

educating my clients. 

all the information 
the Mid-West," MriOjJJJj 
He said New ^ 
covered the West 

well, but more advert^ 
needed in theMri-*?* 

Marc said:' I 

able to inform mydifn ^ a 

promote New ’ td w 
destination. VA ft 

prepare a client . ’L” 
will see and expenJJLjgg 

more than 72, g i&j* 

I visited Mew ZeflM » 


visited ivew t 
cent increase 
year and **'*££ 
from any one county_^ 


getting^ 
■ TO-GiSTHBR. . 


'. PEOPI^ 

prooOT^ 

• - EQUIPMENT 


.. . fhe Wider FW 


wosom 1 
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Budget pushes growth in face of world recession 


by Rac Mazcngarb 

SINGAPORE’S frantic desire 
for fast growth and moderni¬ 
sation is mind-boggling to the 
average visitor. 

While the rest of the world is 
bracing itself to ride out an in¬ 
ternational recession, the Sing¬ 
apore Governmcnr this year has 
opted for a 28.7 per cent in¬ 
crease in expenditure. 

To power the great 
development machine the 
Government presented a $S7.6 
million budget (about SNZ3.8 
billion) to Parliament in 
March. 

While designed to “spur 
Singaporeans to do their best”, 
the Uudgct at the same time 
grained an across-the-board 
reduction in personal tax rates 
ranging from 6.8 per cent to 
19.9 per cent. 

According to the memoran¬ 
dum on the Budget fur this 
financial year, expenditure al¬ 
iened to industrial and com¬ 
mercial development will grow 
In 14.5 per cent to $S 1106.7 
million. Housing will account 
for SS1197 million; transport 
and communications another 
5S553.7 million. 

flic extent and pace of 
growth and renewal is dimm¬ 
ing. even to the most casual 
visitor. 

Tourists seeking the nostal¬ 
gic pleasures of days long past 
- the ancient, derelict but fas¬ 
cinating Chinatown; the histo¬ 
ric, old-world charm of Raffles 
Hotel with its lofty ceilings and 
tan-like palms; a dinner in Al¬ 
bert Street - will find it aim.>st 
tragic. 

Almost, because the Sing- 
•ip-re r.'urist Promotion 
■v.ir.l - now acmely piunim- 
mg Singapore as a destination 
by itself rather than just a 
■>io|Xiycr - has become more 
conscious of what attracts the 
tourist to the country. 

1 he board says that where it 
can. it will preserve. 




mmfi: 




mm. 


Airport . . chonglng ttio 
landscape 

In recent weeks the decision 
has been made to restore Raf¬ 
fles a.s Jar back to its original 
stale as possible. Until then the 
old Victorian structure had 
been ear-marked for the ons¬ 
laught of “progress". 

'll tanks to the efforts ot 
manager Roberto Pregarz and a 
business men-Kicked ” “Save 
Rallies" group, architects are 
looking at its history to deckle 
how to go about the restoration. 

The task is likely to cost well 
over 4S50 million. 

Chinatown won’t he so 
lucky. As STPB public rela¬ 
tions officer Evelyn Wee said.a 
large part of the area is struc¬ 
turally unsound, and unable to 
be preserved. 

li was a complex problem, 
she said, compounded by the 
cxudtis of young people from 
the area into the new develop¬ 
ments. 

Though imi all will be 
demolishe.l, a large portion of 
old Chinatown is marking time. 

Hui the Government is en¬ 
couraging new development, 
to lure the tourist. 

Tourism was able tu gruw at 
a rate of 16 percent through the 
1970s, mainly because inves¬ 
tors had the foresight to build 
hotels to accommodate the vis¬ 
itors. 

But Singapore’s 12,673 horcl 
rooms now have an average 


annual occupnncy rate of 
around 85 per cent, and more 
than 90 per cent at peak times. 

To achieve target growth 
rate through the 1980s of 12pcr 
cent (January to April this year 
snw a rise of 13.9 per cent on the 
corresponding period last 
year), more hotels are being 
planned. 

They will be accommodat¬ 
ing something like 4 million 
people a year by 1985, accord¬ 
ing to Wee. 

Included in the strategy in 
lengthen the stay of visitors 
from mi average of only 3.7 
days, are ambitious plans to 
develop Semnsa Island - half a 
kilometre south of the main¬ 
land — into a lirsi-dubs island 

result. 

The wnrk, being underiak.cn 
by the Scniosa Development 

Corporation at n U ,u of SN24 
mill inn, include', a nii'iinnii] 
due furcnmpleiiun next year, a 
gull course and a musical 
fountain. j 

Other less definite plans in- I 
elude a hanilicritii area, plaza 
and a health resort. 

Aucklander David Dun- > 
ningham is keen to esiahlisli a 
"rejuvenation clinic" on the 
island. 

Some obsei vers suggest that 
despite the impressive 
development of the island so 
far, ihe pn.joct is a failure. 

The Government, at Budget 
time,admitted theresponsehad I 
been pour tin High it had offered 
incentives to the first iwu resort 
hotels on Sciuosa. 

Wee pointed i>ui that 
Senin>.-i'spri<hlemssvcrelacti>l 1 
tabilities (dilliclili loi llie Ncv. 
/•-.dander to appicuate 
because Seiuosa is an impres¬ 
sive-looking place) and trans- 
purt. 

A task force was invited 
earlier this year to advise the 
board. 

Already it was clear the is¬ 
land requires another gateway, 


CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 
COMPANY SECRETARY 
Wellington 


ft? p i' cat,ons for above are sought by a company with International af- 

RctJhnlu f once rned with the marketing, sales and distribution of 
Bstaoiished consumer products. 

MA a wA??i i P. r ll. and ex P 0rl0nce are required In the areas of: 

ACCOUNTING: Including budget preparation, 
n/worklng capital management, and variance reporting. 

FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING: Monthly and annual accounts. Control of 
financial systems. 

The company utilises computer facilities on a bureau basis. 

the secretarial and financial areas is available from associated 

companies. 

sibh> S | iCC i? S8flJl a PP ,icant will be part of the management team respon- 
larnn ° he Ch,ef Executive and must be self-motivated, as there.Is a 
ge measure of local autonomy with this position. 

sura^o 0rC | US sa,ar y f orms part of the remuneration package commen- 
nenof . ,h lhe fssponslbllity of the position, and any re-location ex- 
0 s incurred will be met by the company. 

details 1 a PP. l,can *s should forward In strict confidence, all relevant 
s . including experience and qualifications to: 

CHIEF ACCOUNTANT/COMPANY SECRETARY 
P.O. Box 37-15B, 

Auckland 


but the report was still being 
finalised, Wee said. After that, 
“things will be done”. 

The corporation is also 
developing into recreational 
grounds - though not to the 
same extent - some of the 50- 
or-so outlying southern islands. 
These developments are in¬ 
tended to replace the beaches 
lost through the Changi airport 
development being built at a 
cost of SS 1.5 billion. 

In 1975 the Government 
recognised that the present 
airport was congested and its 
configuration could nut cope 
with die traffic demands. 

.Singapore Airlines (SIA) is 
contributing one-third the cost 
ot the project, which is being 


undertaken on land at the eas¬ 
tern tip of the island. About 60 
per cent of the land involved is 
reclaimed. 

The project this year 
rccci ved the bulk of the SS264.7 
million ear-marked tor 
development proicctsunder the 
Ministry of Communications. 

About JSllO million is for 
the construction of the pas¬ 
senger terminal building; 
S.S76.73 million for the con¬ 
struction of runways and 
parking; and SS22.3 million tor 
the installation of communica¬ 
tion and navigational aids. A 
free-standing hangar capable of 
holding three jumbos will cur 
out SSI78 million of the bud- 


T he project is proceeding 
quickly and in recent months 
the Changi landscape has 
changed considerably. The 
once rural environment is 
swarming with activity as the 
2200 labour force strives to 
meet deadlines. 

Despite some delay in the 
construction programme 

caused by un industry-wide 
shortage of building materials 
and manpower, the project is on 
schedule. 

The hangar will not be 
commissioned before 

December 1981, but plans are 
being made to move the inter¬ 
na tional aiqxjri lo Changi in 
July 1981. 
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“No, we don’t have Rotascan filing here. Why do you ask?” 
Rotascan — the world's most intelligent filing system is now available nn 
reni-to-own terms. Rates brochure available 
AUCKLAND: OTC, P.O. Box 75. Tel 7G6-119 / 

WELLINGTON: OTC. P.O. Oox 30-649. Tel: 663-784 ill 
CHRISTCHURCH: OTC, P.O. Box 32-293. Tel: 794-930 















































